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HOW CHRIST TAUGHT RELIGION: — 


One of the most prominent features in Our Lord’s teaching 
is His constant practice of drawing lessons of the highest im- 
port from things with which His hearers are familiar. The 
Gospels abound in analogies, metaphors and allusions to facts 
or objects that have been known to the people from childhood 
but had never, until the Master spoke, given out their full 
meaning. “He spoke to them this parable;” “He spoke by 
a similitude”—are phrases that recur in nearly every chapter. 
At times the parable is narrated in great detail; but again 
different comparisons follow one another in quick succession, 
as though Our Lord desired to convey His meaning in terms 
appropriate to the various capacities of those whom He taught. 
The Gospel of St. Luke is particularly instructive in this 
respect; but in the other Gospels also the parable occurs fre- 
quently, and in St. John’s Gospel some of the best illustrations 
of Our Lord’s practice are given along with many passages that 
follow the literal form. In some cases the parable is explained 
at once, e. g., the sower went forth to sow his seed; in other 
eases, the story is told without paraphrase or comment, as 
though Our Lord intended that His words should sink quietly 
into the minds of His hearers and set them to pondering the 
lesson He had taught. 

As it is essential for all Christ’s followers to lay hold upon 
the truths which these parables unfold, so it is necessary for 
the Christian teacher who has the duty and the privilege of 
making the truth known, to consider well the manner of teach- 


*This paper is reprinted, at the request of a number of our readers, 
from the Catholic University Bulletin, Volume XIV, Number VIII, De- 
cember, 1908. 
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ing which Christ employed. It is not sufficient that we admire 
the beauty, the simplicity and the variety of the lessons which 
He draws from nature; it behooves us to study with care the 
deeper significance of His method in order to make our own 
teaching more vital and to imitate the Master in the spirit no 
less than in the letter. 

In His infinite Wisdom, Our Lord knew perfectly the nature 
and purpose of each created thing. “All things were made 
by Him; and without Him was made nothing.” As St. Thomas 
teaches, the mind of God contains from eternity, not merely 
a general idea of the universe, but an absolutely clear and 
distinct idea of each thing that was to form a part of the 
universe. Furthermore the Angelic Doctor declares that God 
foreknows each thing as an imitation of His divine essence; 
and because no creature can adequately copy the infinite 
Original, the world is filled with a multitude of things each 
representing more or less perfectiy, yet always imperfectly, 
the thought of the Creator. The law of imitation is thus seen 
to be the fundamental law of Nature since it is involved in 
the very fact of creation. And because by virtue of this law 
everything, however lowly in the eyes of men, is the realization 
of a divine idea, it possesses in its own degree a worth which 
only its Maker can fully comprehend. “And God saw all the 
things that He had made, and they were very good.” 

From the beginning men had gleaned some knowledge of the 
world about them. They had noted the qualities, the behavior, 
the utility of at least those things with which they came into 
daily contact. They could not but observe with attention, 
perhaps with admiration and fear, the more conspicuous phe- 
nomena of nature, the succession of seasons, the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, light and darkness, rain and snow, 
the growth of plants, the flight of birds, the habits of the 
various animals. In particular, they were acquainted, by the 
very fact of their social existence, with family ties, with their 
own occupations at home and in the field, with the manifold 
relations, customs and observances which made up their public 
life. 

After the first crude speculations had given way to more 
accurate observation and more rational explanation, men pene- 
trated somewhat more deeply into the heart of reality. They 
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discerned the causes which accounted for the facts. They for- 
mulated some of the laws of Nature and, in a few cases at 
least, they came to recognize the supremacy of the ideal and 
invisible world over that which appeals to sense. Their phi- 
losophy led them even to a notion of the divine First Cause; 
but at best it was a shadowy notion and it was the possession 
of exceptional minds. The great mass of mankind were con- 
tent with Nature for its own sake; its higher significance 
escaped them. And yet, as St. Paul declares, “the invisible 
things of Him, from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made; His eternal 
power also and divinity” (Romans, 1, 20). It was only the 
Naturalism and Agnosticism of the pagans that prevented them 
from using the facts of Nature as a means to learn the “in- 
visible things” of Him who had made Nature and established 
its laws. 

How different the insight and the interpretation of Our Lord! 
For Him each thing has a meaning not only because its outer 
form is pleasing to the eye or its uses indispensable to man, but 
also and chiefly because it is the expression of a divine truth. 
Each is an object of the Father’s providential care: “Consider 
the lilies how they grow . . . . Now if God clothe in this manner 
the grass that is today in the field and tomorrow is cast into 
the oven; how much more you, O ye of little faith.” “Are not 
five sparrows sold for two farthings, and not one of them is 
forgotten before God. . . . fear not therefore; you are of more 
value than many sparrows.” Had they who heard these words 
been men of great faith and not of “little faith,” there would 
have been no need of the reproach which Our Lord’s questioning 
implies: they would have seen with the eyes of faith the mean- 
ing of these natural facts and would have learned to trust 
lovingly in God’s all-ruling providence. 

It is noteworthy that Our Lord at times frames His teaching 
so as to answer or reprove what is in the minds of His hearers, 
e. g., the Pharisees. He does not always wait for an expression 
of their thought in words, but, reading their inmost soul, He 
at once casts in the form of a parable the lesson which they 
need and deserve. With His own disciples He deals now and 
then in the same way: “and there entered a thought into them 
which of them should be greater. But Jesus seeing the thoughts 
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of their heart, took a child and set him by Him.” In other. 
words, Our Lord knew thoroughly the capabilities, tendencies, 
motives and weaknesses of each mind to whom He addressed 
His teaching. He knew just what form and measure of truth 
His hearers could take up and assimilate. Above all, since He 
willed that His heavenly teaching was not simply to be lodged 
in their minds as a system of ideas but was to have its effect 
upon their lives, He knew perfectly what sort of instruction 
would lead them to the right kind of action. ; 

It is clear, of course, that Christ with His full comprehension 
of the truths of salvation, might have expressed these truths in 
numberless ways. He might have presented them in the most 
exact formulae of which human speech is capable. Or again, 
since He “enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world,” 
He might have let the truth in its effulgence shine directly 
upon the souls of His disciples, thus vouchsafing to them a 
purely intellectual intuition of His meaning. And it is also 
certain that He could have taught them in vision as He did 
teach the three on Mount Tabor, and as later He taught St. 
Paul. All these and countless other means which are beyond 
our surmise, were equally at His disposal and could, if He 
had so willed, been effectually employed. Yet His usual practice 
was quite different. 

What that practice signified will now readily appear. Our 
Lord had come to impart supernatural truth. He willed that 
it should enter into minds whose limitations He clearly under- 
stood. As the Author of Nature, He knew best how far the 
things of the visible world could and should be made to convey 
to finite minds His lessons of infinite wisdom. That, as a 
matter of fact, He did choose these things is in one sense the 
greatest of all His lessons; for it is the lesson that enfolds and 
pervades all the rest. It is the continuation through His teach- 
ing of the divine principle that is set forth in His Incarnation. 
In becoming man, the Son of God indeed lifted our humanity 
to an infinitely higher plane than of right belonged to it; but 
He in no wise diminished the majesty and sanctity of the God- 
head. Similarly, when He clothes the truth of the kingdom in 
metaphor and parable, He does not in the least degree lower 
the sacredness of those truths nor render them less supernatural. 
On the contrary, He elevates each finite material thing upon 
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which His parable turns, by using it as a vehicle of His heavenly 
teaching. If all these things had been long before endowed 
with a figurative meaning by philosopher and poet, that mean- 
ing did not transcend the range of natural fancy or thought. 
And such truths as were thus symbolized, whether speculative 
or moral, were after all but the products of human reflection. 
Only the Divine Teacher could reveal the supreme significarice 
of Naturé and its laws, because He alone could know the true 
relation between His works in the natural order and His super- 
natural dealings with man. 

One might suppose that for so high a purpose Our Lord 
would have chosen the grander objects in Nature—those sub- 
lime aspects of creation which impressed the Psalmist when 
he cried out: “The heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament shows forth the work of His hands;” or those unusual 
phenomena such as the appearance of the star that led the Wise 
Men to the stable at Bethlehem. That these objects and events 
of the larger cosmic order have the profoundest lessons to teach 
us, no one could doubt; nor will any one question that Our 
Saviour knew fully what those lessons should be. Yet almost 
invariably it is the homely thing, the thing that lies right under 
the eyes of the people, that He prefers. For His aim is not to 
adorn His own discourse, but rather to bring its content into the 
minds of his hearers as something permanent. Once He has 
associated, in their thinking, some supernatural truth with the 
facts of everyday experience, the recurrence of those facts must 
call to mind His teaching. With every subsequent observation 
of the natural object, the lesson He drew from it will come back 
and at each revival will gain new force. The fisherman can- 
not look at his nets, nor the shepherd at his sheep, nor the 
husbandman at his fig-tree and vine, without seeing in memory 
the face of the Master and hearing the Master’s voice. 

To minds thus trained the harmony between God’s teaching 
through Nature and His teaching by means of revelations was 
so clear and, one might say, so inevitable, that any thought 
of a “conflict” must have been impossible. It would have 
availed the sophist but little to dilate upon the warfare between 
religion and science in the hearing of men who had learned 
’ in the school of Christ how to read aright the book of Nature. 
Nor would such men have been persuaded that reason and faith 
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were irreconcilable, once they had found all truth united in 
the teaching of Christ. 

A favorite theme of unbelief at the present time is the so- 
called antagonism of revealed truth and the findings of science. 
This is pointed out by arguments of various kinds some of 
which are intelligible to the learned only while others appeal 
with considerable force to untrained minds. But all are in- 
spired by the same purpose, and all attempt to weaken faith by 
holding it as far away as possible from truths of the natural 
order or by bringing it near those truths simply to show that 
it can never abide in harmony with them. Now whatever be 
the intrinsic value of those arguments, it is plain that they 
lose none of their persuasive force when they are presented to 
minds which have not been instructed, as were the disciples of 
Christ, to discern through the visible forms of Nature the in- 
visible things of God. 

These disciples no doubt had received in their youth re- 
ligious instruction: they were familiar with the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, with the precepts of the Law and with the 
worship of the Temple. They were men in years, with the 
matured judgment of adult life and with a certain restraint 
upon the imagination which experience imposes. And yet, in 
respect of the doctrines which Christ came to teach, they were 
children. Many of their ideas concerning the Messiah and 
His kingdom needed to be corrected. The commandment 
to love one another, so essential in Christianity, was given to 
them as a “new commandment.” And they were warned in 
express terms: “Unless you become as one of these you cannot 
enter the kingdom of Heaven.” It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the prayer which Our Saviour taught them should begin: 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” 

The necessity of following Christ’s example is more than 
ever urgent at this time when so much importance is attached 
to the study of Nature. In our Catholic school no less than in 
others, care is taken that the pupils, from the very beginning 
and through all the grades, shall become familiar with the 
structure and growth of plants and with at least the more 
obvious phenomena of animal life. By this means the power 
of observation is cultivated, a foundation is laid for more serious 
scientific pursuits and a love of Nature is inculcated. This also 
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provides an excellent opportunity for leading on the mind to 
the consideration of God’s wisdom, goodness and power. But 
if, as so often happens, the opportunity is neglected, the pupil 
as he grows older will most probably lapse into naturalism. 
He will come to look upon the world about him as a something 
complete in itself with no need of a Creator to explain its 
origin and the ceaseless operation of its laws. Should he retain 
his faith, this will be as a form of belief quite remote from 
his other knowledge and from his practical judgment. And — 
it will sometimes happen that he finds himself perplexed in 
the honest endeavor to harmonize the results of science with 
the teachings of revelation. The conclusion, then, which forces 
itself upon us is simply this: the more earnestly Nature is 
studied, the more imperative is the need of drawing from Nature, 
as Christ did, the lessons _of religious life. 

This does not of course imply that we are to abandon die 
methods and practices which have stood the test of centuries, 
in order to adopt a scheme which happens to be the fashion 
of the hour. It is true that great progress has been made of 
late in analyzing mental processes and in tracing their develop- 
ment. It is also undeniable that some psychological conclu- 
sions have been applied with excellent, results to the work of 
education. Every teacher knows the value of object-lessons, 
the necessity of adapting instruction to the pupil’s capacity, 
the importance of getting the mind to assimilate truth as the 
body assimilates food, the function of interest and imitation— 
and many other psychological principles which are now regarded 
as fundamental in educational methods. But it is not so gen- 
erally known that these things are as old as the Church and 
Christianity. Where secular education has the advantage is 
in appropriating for its own purposes those very principles 
and methods which are so fully illustrated in the Gospel and 
in the liturgy. Unwittingly perhaps but none the less surely, 
modern pedagogy is reviving under new forms and technical 
names the use of parables and of lessons from nature which 
are essential features of Christ’s teaching. It requires that 
thought shall be expressed in action, that images of the same 
object shall be gotten through various impressions of sense, and 
that the mind shall be duly prepared for the reception of each 
new idea. So far as it does these things, it is to be commended, 
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for it is wise in its own interests. But it will certainly have 
a right to reproach us if we fail to employ with equal efficiency 
the method of Christ in teaching religion. 

It need hardly be said that our Saviour’s ultimate purpose 
was to impart those sublime truths which surpass the com- 
prehension of human intelligence—the truths of faith. But 
in proportion as these are beyond the grasp of unaided reason, 


it is needful that the mind should be made ready to receive 


them and adhere to them with all its strength. Likewise, in 
teaching religion to younger children, the important thing is 
so to prepare all the faculties—sense, imagination, feeling and 
intellect—that when the will, assisted by divine grace, com- 
mands the mind’s assent to reveal doctrine, those other facul- 
ties will be no hindrance but rather a help, to the act of faith. 
Thus. prepared, the mind will accept unhesitatingly the exact 
formulation of doctrine in literal terms and the infallible defi- 
nitions of the Church. Growing to manhood or to woman- 
hood, the child will have been taught both to avoid “the profane 
novelties of words,” against which St. Paul warns Timothy, his 
disciple, and to “hold the form of sound words” as the same 
Apostle commands. 

In the seventeenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, it is related 


that the Apostles, who had heard one parable after another 


from the Master, besought him ‘saying: “Increase our faith.” 
His teaching had already whetted their minds, making them 
eager both to know more fully what He would have them be- - 
lieve and to make their belief more steadfast. And the Lord 
said: “If you had faith as a grain of mustard-seed you might 
say to this mulberry tree, etc.,” and thereupon He proceeded 
to teach them by means of a new parable. The very efficacy 
of faith, its significance and value, are thus made clear to the 
Apostles through a form of words which could not have been 
other than sound since it was chosen by the author and finisher 
of our Faith. 
Epwarp A. Pacer. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE IN THE TEACHING OF 
RELIGION 

God’s creation is governed by law. Nothing natural is for- 
tuitous; every effect bears witness to a series of causes. The 
difference between superstition and science is that the former 
regards Divine Providence as a continuous performance in 
legerdemain, whilst the latter respects the principle of causality. 
The intelligent man recognizes that God has established a reign 
of law and that only under very extraordinary circumstances 
and for good and sufficient reasons does he suspend its operation. 

Whatever success has rewarded man’s efforts to subdue the 
earth, has been born of his knowledge of nature’s laws. Because 
he knew what she did before, he was able to predict with some 
measure of assurance, what she would do next. If occasionally 
she outwits him, he knows it is because he does not know all the 
facts in the case, or gambles too highly on a guess. Natura 
obediendo vincitur. 

The human mind is not outside this reign of law. It develops 
and grows and achieves some measure of perfection, according 
to certain modes laid down in its being. Any successful scheme 
of education must understand and respect these modes. The 
educational science that is based on them we call method. It 
is the conscious adaptation of the materials of education to the 
laws which guarantee their incorporation into the mind of the 
learner. 

Perhaps the day will never come when psychology and 
scientific pedagogy will be able to give us a picture of the 
learning mind complete in all its details. Yet certain broad 
fundamentals have been demonstrated with which no intelligent 
man may quarrel. They tell us that there is nothing new about 
them, and so there isn’t. They tell us that good teachers have 
known them from the beginning of time, but it is a question if 
good teachers always knew that they knew them. At least the 
history of education indicates that they experienced some diffi- 
culty in sharing their knowledge with poor teachers. They 
could tell what ought to be done, but were not so clear as to 
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why it ought to be done. Modern pedagogy does, at least, allow 


us to see the “wheels go round.” The process becomes more 


rational, because it becomes more conscious. 

Now the fundamental law of all pedagogy is this, that the 
learner must do his own learning. As Dr. Shields puts it, “The 
temple of life and mind can be built by none other than the 
inward dweller.”* This principle is so obvious that to reiterate 
it seems almost puerile. Yet it would be difficult to name an- 
other law of nature that has been more persistently flaunted. 
Teachers, textbooks, system, and all the gigantic machinery 
of education are constantly sinning against it in practice, what- 
ever lip service they may yield it in théory. I wonder if the 
fundamental trouble is not that we are too much in a hurry, too 
impatient for results. It might be useful for someone to trace 
for us the Divine Pedagogy as revealed in the Scripture story 
of God’s dealings with His chosen people. It took forty years 
for the Israelites to get enough education to pass into the 
Promised Land. They achieved it through their experiences in 
the desert. The human way would have been to give them an 
illustrated lecture on the land “flowing with milk and honey,” 
an ocular demonstration of what is meant by milk and honey, a 
brief moral homily, a final quiz to see whether or not they 
remembered it all, then a swift ride in an airplane over the 
desert. They would have been gotten there without getting 
there. But in education it is the getting there that counts. 

Nowhere is the disregard of the law of self-activity in learn- 
ing fraught with unhappier consequences than in the teaching 
of religion. The purpose of religious education is religious liv- 
ing. It might not matter greatly if we pm forget the geog- 
raphy, history, arithmetic and Latin that we cram into our 
heads to pass the examination. [t does matter vitally if we 
forget .wiHat we have learned in religion. Circumstances may 
never rise in our lives that would demand of us facility in long 
division, while every chapter in our religion book is a matter 


_ of daily necessity. If religious instruction never gets beyond 


our imagination and memory, which is as far as passive devices : 


*Shields, Philosophy of Education, Washington, Catholic Education 
Press, p. 111. The section on “Mental Growth and Mental Development” 
from which the quotation is taken gives an excellent account of the 
basis of the principle from a biological point of view. 
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can carry it—if it never becomes part and parcel of our very 
being, we are forever handicapped in attaining the very purpose 
of our existence, the growing up unto the fulness of Christ. 
There are those who seem to look askance at the application 
of the principles of pedagogy to the teaching of religion. They 
scent irreverence in the idea. Just why they should feel this 
way is a bit of a mystery. Our Blessed Savior never scrupled 
to use the things of everyday life to convince His hearers of the 
truth. St. Augustine, in the “De Cathechizandis Rudibus,” pays 
his respects to the laws of learning. The Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas anticipates John Dewey and the Problem Method by 
something over 600 years. Every great teacher in the history 
of the Church made use of pedadogical science as he found it 
developed in his day. Of course, only God can infuse the 
theological virtues; but Paul and Apollo must plant and water 
against the day when Christ shall give the increase. The same 
mind that we use in learning earthly things learns the things of 
God. The same heart that burns with human affection is 
inflamed with love of the Master. The same body that minis- 


ters to human purposes must toil for purposes divine. We have - 


no other mind and heart and body. To be sure, there is the 
divine operation that enlightens the mind with the gift of faith, 
that warms the heart with Divine Love, that strengthens the 
body unto the mighty deeds of the supernatural life. But grace 
does not dispense with nature. “Facienti quod in se est.” The 
people acquired a clear fundamental notion of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, because they knew so much about the mustard seed. 
The natural lovableness of St. John had something to do with 
his becoming “the Disciple whom Jesus loved.” The native 
energy of St. Paul singled him out for the apostolate among the 
Gentiles. 

Consequently, every sure advance in the science of teaching 
should be made to serve the purposes of religious education. 
Religion, like arithmetic, will have its special method, but 
special method must always be based on the principles of 
general method, and the first principle of general method is 
that we learn by doing, by self-activity, by experience.. If the 
end of religious education were mere instruction, then didactic 
or “telling” methods would suffice. Present a formula; elucidate 
it; drill it into the memory. To insure attention and to make 
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the process as pleasant as possible, a few stories, some pictures, 
a stereopticon. Result—information carried along in the mem- 
ory, with little assurance of real understanding, and very meager 
possibility that the memorized formula will ever function in the 
thinking of the learner. It is sometimes claimed in defense of 
such procedure that the formula will survive in the memory and 
begin to exert its potency in later years when the mind will 
have grown up to it. Which is like defending the wisdom of 
giving a ten-weeks-old baby a pork chop, on the plea that 
he will be able to digest it when he is five years old. Several 
things would happen to the baby before that time. How 
much of the lack of interest among our people, in sermons, 
religious books, and the like, is due to some form of religious 
indigestion, occasioned by the fact that, when as “new-born 
babes” they sought milk, they were given roast beef from the 
theologian’s table? But even granted that there might be some- 
thing in the theory, what of the influence of the truth on the 
developing mind in the interim? One does not have to grow 
up to become a saint. History proves that children are capable 
of heroic love and service of God. But they need more light 
than the faint glimmer thrown off by a formula that is beyond 
the grasp of their intelligence and outside the range of their 
experience. They need to know their religion, and not merely 
know something about it. They need ideas and not mere in- 
formation. Ideas will generate love; love will generate service; 
service will generate virtue. Religious development, like all 
development, is effected by assimilation, and the principle of 
assimilation is within. 

Naturally, the application of the principle of learning through 
experience will vary with the stages of the child’s mental 
development. In the primary grades, from the very first day 
in school, the child’s religious education should be made as con- 
tinuous as possible with his outside life. A six-year-old has 
done considerable living when we pause to think of it, and the 
results of this living are crystallized in his ideas, attitudes, and 
habits. These form our stock in trade at the outset. They need 
to be called into consciousness, corrected, extended, intensified 
and interpreted for him in the light of God’s Truth. The great 
change that his first year in school, which as a rule culminates 
in his First Holy Communion, should make in him, is this— 
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that whereas until now his mind and heart, by reason of his 
native desires and impulses, have been centered pretty much on 
himself and his selfish needs, they gradually become centered on 
his Savior. He has been accepting the love lavished upon him 
by his parents as a matter of course; he begins to realize his 
obligation of giving love. He catches a glimpse of the great 
fundamental truth that his mission in life is to seek first the 
Kingdom of God and its justice, and not the advantage of self. 
The courage he needs to live according to this vision is born of 
a loving confident faith in everything that Jesus tells him. His 
experiences at home have taught him that he can trust those 
that love him, even though he cannot always fathom their ways. 
_ Time and again his parents have deprived him of some imme- 
diate satisfaction, with the promise that there would be some- 
thing better for him later on. Nor has his trust in them been 
in vain. Experiences of this kind can be recalled, lived over in 
the classroom, now in conversation, now in imaginative play, 
made as real as possible, and thus become a parable whereby he 
can catch something of the meaning for him personally of the 
fact that Jesus loves little children—loves him. If Jesus loves 
him, then can he put his trust in Him and do His bidding, even 
when it means the loss of a present advantage. 

The action of God’s Providence can be shown him, perhaps 
even more clearly and objectively, in the world of nature. Ex- 
cursions, pictures, specimens, the sand tabie, clay modelling 
work together to direct his attention to the birds of the air 
and the lilies of the field, and here again he learns that it is 
safe to cast his care on the Lord, for the Lord has care of him. 

Provision for experience in the classroom, by way of construc- 
tion work, projects, and imaginative play, will repay the teacher 
richly. Last year, our first graders were much distressed at the 
thought that there was no house for Mary and Joseph in 
Bethlehem, and that Jesus had. to live in a stable. They ex- 
pressed a desire to make a house for the Holy Family. They 
fashioned it out of a packing box, cut windows in the sides, 
made a little table and three chairs, modelled dishes out of clay 
- and painted them with gay colors. They carried out the proj- 
ect as free activity, working on it individually or in little 
groups, whenever they could spare time from their regular work. 
It held their attention throughout the year and was their proud- 
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est possession. And all the while it was an external symbol of 
the home they were building in their hearts. It made the 
Savior intensely real to them. Theirs was something of the joy 
and profit that always comes to those who do creative work 
for Him.” 

In the middle grades, where a more formal treatment of 
religion is in order, there is still abundant room for self-activity. 
Instead of keeping them forever listening, memorizing, reciting, 
why not allow them to study their religion as they study their 
other branches? Use the catechism as a basis or outline, but 
let them fill it in by means of collateral reading of various 
kinds. Organize the work in a series of problems which will 
necessitate the consultation of references. Let them keep note- 
books in which the results of their study will accumulate. 
Organize class discussions for the purpose of clarifying points 
as they occur. Stimulate projects for the application and 
external realization of the truths that they learn. The more 
real these projects the better. There is always something that 
they can do for the beauty of the House of God, for the relief 
of the distressed, for the betterment of the school. In a later 
article we shall have more to say concerning the application of 
truths learned in the religion lesson, in the personal, spiritual 
life of the child. Suffice it to say, that no class in religion is 
complete unless it yields something definite in the way of specific 
practice. 

In the upper grades, the children should have even greater 
opportunities for the independent study of their religion. Their 
growing maturity makes them ready for projects in the social 
application of religion. They are able to appreciate Christ as 
Society’s King and should be given opportunities for the prac- 
tice of the works of mercy. They can be directed towards a 
more systematic practice of the principles of the interior. life 
and led to see their own personal sanctification as the most im- 


portant project of all. 


*This incident occurred at the Thomas Edward Shields Memorial 
School, Washington, D. C. This school, which belongs to St. Anthony’s 
Parish, is conducted under the direction of the Department of Education 
in the Catholic University. Its purpose is to develop a curriculum for 
Catholic elementary schools, along the lines indicated by the late Dr. 
Shields, and in accordance with the principles of scientific pedagogy. 
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I have heard of a schoolmaster in Germany, who, by apply- 
ing the principle elaborated above, has succeeded in transform- 
ing the religious spirit of the entire village in which he is located. 
Religion taught in such a spirit carries back from the school into 
the home, shows itself in the deportment of the children every- 
where, and must have its effect on the social group that main- 
tains the school. -We always succeed when we respect God’s 
laws. The teacher of religion is not above the Laws of Learning. 

Grorce JOHNSON. 


REFORMS IN GERMAN TEACHER TRAINING 


The old system of training elementary teachers in the different 
German states has been for some time in the melting pot. Only 
gradually and locally has a new one been evolved. The time 
has been favorable for leisurely consideration. Immediately 
after the war there was a great rush for the teaching profession. 
The gaps left by the war victims were quickly fillled, and there 
is even now a large number of unemployed young teachers. The 
evil was aggravated by the fact that the German teachers 
formerly employed by Prussia in Poland and in Alsace-Lorraine 
had to be provided for, whilst the reduced birth rate and the 
need of economy led to the reduction of classes in towns and 
villages. For this reason most of the old training colleges have 
been gradually closed, and only a few survive outside of Prussia, 
Baden and Hessen. This has given a pause for considering and 
making new arrangements. 

The beginning of systematic professional teaching for elemen- 
tary schools goes back 150 years to the “Normal Schools” which 
flourished in Westfalia, Bavaria and Silesia, under the guidance 
of Catholic priests like Overberg, and also in Saxony and Prus- 
sia under Protestant educationalists. The time of training was 
originally very short, and consisted mainly in lectures on the 
theory of education, and instructions on methods of teaching 
and school management, in- model lessons and practical exer- 
cises under the guidance of a practical teacher. 

But it was soon found out that the standard of previous edu- 
cation and the mental development of the candidates were so 
varied, and in most cases entirely insufficient, that it seemed 
imperative to provide also for general education and to demand 
from applicants greater knowledge and mental capacity than 
could be provided by a mere elementary education. This led 
in some states, as far back as a hundred years ago, to the estab- 
lishment of training colleges. 

The lowest age of admission to them was, at the beginning, 
usually sixteen years. Therefore there was time for continued 
study after leaving the elementary school at fourteen, and the 
young teacher was at least eighteen years of age. The education 
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of the “preparanden” was either left to the secondary schools or 
to private lessons by acting teachers. In some cases there were 
public or private “preparanden schulen.” The age for admis- 
sion to the training colleges was gradually raised to seventeen 
and the course extended over three years. The first two were 
devoted to general education and the theoretical study of 
pedagogy, including short instructions on logic and psychology, 
whilst the third year was employed in practical work. 

Originally all the training colleges were state institutions. At- 
tendance was not compulsory, so that the necessary preparation 
for the teaching certificate could be done privately. However, 
the certificate examinations were always held at the training 
colleges and conducted by its staff. Consequently outsiders 
were at a disadvantage. Private training colleges came into 
existence rather late in the last century. The dearth of male 
teachers, who had hitherto taught the elementary schools almost 
exclusively, forced the authorities to open the scholastic career 
to women who were not nuns. It took a long time before they 
were raised from the rank of mere assistants to that of ordinary, 
permanent teachers, and much longer before they could be ap- 
pointed to headships. 

It was of great value to Catholics that the colleges were, as 
a rule, denominational, and religion formed one of the principal 
subjects of the course. Also, a great deal of time was devoted 
to church music. The village schoolmaster is still the usual 
organist and choir-master. The government in its appointments 
always had regard to the musical capacity of a candidate. It 
was a great aid in the revival of church music fifty years ago 
that the music masters of most training colleges were enthusi- 
astic “Cecilians.” In fact some leading men in the movement, 
like Singenberger, Debold, Stehle, Kaim, Oberhofer, Molitor, 
Piel, had received their musical training as part of their train- 
ing college course. 

In the beginning these institutions were all boarding estab- 
lishments, mostly housed in the buildings of suppressed monas- 
teries. Later ones became non-residential. The whole cost of 
the establishment was defrayed by the government, which also 
gave to most students a maintenance contribution. The staff 
consisted of one or more university graduates. Among them 
was always a priest who was either the director or in training 
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for that post. The secular graduates were usually aspirants for 
government posts in the administration. The Catholic among 
them generally did valuable work. The other masters of the 
colleges were qualified teachers of elementary schools who had 
supplemented their college education by private study. Others 
had been employed in secondary schools, teaching drawing, 
singing, gymnastics, or in charge of the lower classes. 

I may take as an example the staff of my own college at 
Boppard in the early eighties. The chief master, Dr. Bach, an 
elementary teacher who had made a name for himself by a pro- 
found knowledge of botany and obtained his honorary degree, 
had just died. He was succeeded by one of his former pupils. 
The lay director was a Doctor of Philosophy, who did good 
work in the administration of the college. He always joined in 
the monthly Communion of the students. Religion was taught 
first by a poet priest, Dr. Wilhelm Reuter. For the last two 
years we had Dr. Einig, later Canon at Treves, well known for 
his dogmatic works and his crushing replies to the fanatical 
Dr. Beyschlag. Our music master was Peter Piel, an enthusiast 
for ecclesiastical music, a most pious man and clever teacher. 
Professor Habrich, then in his best years, was diligently study- 
ing psychology. Afterwards he wrote a useful teachers’ manual 
on the subject. He did good work for Catholic education but 
never obtained the promotion he merited because of his extraor- 
dinary humility. The other lay masters were good Catholics 
and model teachers. They had all sprung from the ranks, with 
the exception of the director. 

The public throughout Germany was well satisfied with the 
results of the system in the training colleges. Good work was 
done in the schools, and the profession rose gradually in the esti- 
mation of the public. The wretchedly low salaries of the 
eighties were raised. The post of sacristan, which in many 
places had been organically combined with that of the village 
teacher, was separated for the benefit of church and school. The 
occasion for friction between the priest and teacher was thus 
minimized. 

The teachers themselves showed great interest in the improve- 
ment of professional skill and the increase of professional 
knowledge. The movement for reform came from the younger 
teachers themselves. Those who wanted to proceed to uni- 
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versity studies found that the vast want of linguistic knowledge 
blocked the way, or at least hampered them. They recognized 
that time and energy were lost during the “preparanden” period 
which could have been usefully applied in secondary schools. 
By reason of the unstandardized character of the preparatory 
system, work had to be repeated in the college course, which 
thereby became overladen. 

There was also a social side to it. The teacher’s certificate 
gave no access even to the privilege of “Das Einjahrige” (of 
serving in the army only one year in place of three). This 
placed the teachers on an inferior plane to youths of seventeen 
who had attended secondary schools. It took years before 
this matter was adjusted, and by that time the agitation had 
gone further and the clamor was raised for the training of all 
teachers at the universities. 

Some university graduates had for some time taken positions 
in the elementary schools in order to gain experience which 
would qualify them as government inspectors or higher adminis- 
trative officials. Sufficent reasons have been given by experienced 
educationalists and statesmen for ruling out university training 
for all elementary teachers. The universities declared them- 
selves unable to carry out the work under present conditions 
and unwilling to introduce a new branch of work which was 
not of a university character. The same view was taken of the 
Politechnica of university standard. Then came the financial 
considerations. University life is expensive, and as hitherto most 
of the teachers had sprung from the families of small farmers 
and business men, teachers, and better class artisans, it seemed 
wasteful to them to spend three or four years, after the age of 
eighteen or twenty, in scientific work which had no direct bear- 
ing on elementary school work. It was also very doubtful 
whether young men trained along university lines would be 
willing to carry on elementary school work in villages and small 
towns. 

For these reasons a middle way had to be found. Now all the 
preparatory work must be carried on at one of the various types 
of accredited and standardized secondary schools, which would 
admit to institutions of university rank. Thus, if the teacher 
wishes to pursue a course of higher studies at a university, he 
will find no difficulties. The preparatory work of any type of 
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secondary school is recognized, and the candidate will always 
find one near at hand. 

The work of teacher training will be done in teachers’ acade- 
mies, situated in university towns. There will be a two-year 
course, embracing lectures by university graduates on different 
scientific subjects bearing on schoolwork. These will count par- 
tially as attendance at the university. There will be compulsory 
and elective subjects. Practical professional training will be car- 
ried on in a manner similar to that used in the old training col- 
leges, but will be naturally of a more scientific nature. In Prussia 
and, to some extent, in Baden the new academies are to be de- 
nominational. In Hessen there has been some difficulty on this 
point. Cardinal Schulte attended the opening of the Academy 
in Bonn and spoke words of hope and encouragement to the staff 
and students. The old teachers, too, give their best wishes to 
the new venture, and hope that the younger generation may 
use their more advantageous training as successfully for 
church and country as did their predecessors, their less favorable 


opportunities. 
Lampert Noize, 0.8.B. 
Abtei Weingarten, 
Wurtemberg, Germany. 
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LANGUAGE TESTS 

The ability to use language correctly is a habit that is ac- 
quired through imitation and systematic repetition. The child, 
in establishing habits of correct speech, must accustom his ear 
and his voice to correct language usage. In the one instance 
he exercises his ability to recognize the correct form or to detect 
an error, as the case may be; in the other, he makes use of 
his ability to express his ideas in accordance with correct lan- 
guage principles. The latter is by far the more important and 
consists of numerous specific language abilities. 

Classroom instruction and drill upon correct language forms 
are essential elements in establishing habits of speech. The 
teacher must know the needs of the class in order to select those 
forms of expression which the individuals in the class need to 
acquire. Standardized tests in language usage are best adapted 
to solve the problem of pupil needs; they point out the principles 
which need special emphasis and drill. 

Educational tests in language usage have been constructed on 
the basis of the common errors of school children. Perform- 
ances of pupils given under normal conditions were examined in 
order to ascertain the language errors which are prevalent among 
children. Several extensive studies of this nature have been 
made and the most common types of errors classified. Of these, 
the two most prominent are the Connersville Study, undertaken 
by Wilson in 1908, and the Kansas City Study made by Char- 
ters in 1915. These two investigations were thorough. It was 
assumed that, if children are permitted to speak or write fluently 
and without restraint, they will make errors that are most 
natural, and thus reveal their true weaknesses in language. 

Accordingly, in the Connersville Study all the written work, 
including the compositions and other written tasks of the daily 
routine, for a period of two weeks, was collected both from the 
grade and high school pupils. At the same time the teachers 
were requested to keep a record of the oral errors they observed 
among the children. In this way a variety of errors was ob- 


*This article is condensed from Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 9, Educational 
Research Bulletins, “A Study of Language and Grammar Tests,” by 
Sr. M. Irmina, OSB. 
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tained, but when the results were tabulated it was found that 
ten of the most common errors accounted for 50 per cent of all 
errors. 

Charters pursued the same method of ascertaining the com- 
mon errors of children in the elementary grades of Kansas City. 
In this investigation, Charters collected more than 25,000 errors 
that pupils make in the use of pronouns in their oral language. 
He classified these and found that there were only forty differ- 
ent kinds of errors in the total 25,000. Likewise, it was found 
that a very small number of types accounted for 85 per cent of 
all the verb errors. 

Other similar studies were made in Boise and in Cicincinnati. 
A summary of the results of all these investigations was pub- 
lished in 1920.2. The errors are classified into: first, form errors, 
such as punctuation, capitalization, and sentence structure; 
second, grammatical errors involving verbs, pronouns, adjectives 
and adverbs, syntactical redundance, prepositions, articles and 
negatives. The oral errors show a greater variety than the writ- 
ten errors, but the results show that the same types predomi- 
nated in all the investigations and only a few specific errors were 
found to be local. Charters* studied the results of these in- 
vestigations and found that practically all errors could be re- 
duced to twenty-nine language principles, but that these must 
be supplemented by grammatical facts in order that the prin- 
ciples be understood. For instance, the rule, “a subject of ‘a 
sentence is in the nominative case,” necessitates an understand- 
ing and a knowledge of nouns, pronouns, verbs, subject and 
predicate. 

The results of these studies furnished the basis for the con- 
struction of language tests. These tests may be classed under 
two main types: 

A. Recognition Type: 

1. Pressey Grammar Test. . 

2. New York English Survey—Language Usage Test. 

3. Kirby Grammar Test. 


* Wilson, G. M.: “Locating Language Errors of School Children.” 
Elem. Sch. Jour., xxi; 1920, pp. 290-296. 

* Charters, W. W.: “Minimum Essentials in Elementary Language and 
Grammar,” Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society of Education, 
1917, pp. 85-110. 
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4. Stanford Achievement—Language Usage Test. 

5. English Minimum Essentials. Test I 
B. Correction Type: 

1. Charters Diagnostic Language Tests. 

2. Wilson Language Error Test. 

The tests grouped under the recognition type differ widely 
from one another in measuring specific language abilities. The 
Pressey Grammar Test includes all forms of language, but it is 
doubtful whether or not it measures general language ability 
and gives a true index of the pupil’s achievement in the sub- 
ject. Each exercise in the test consists of four sentences, one of 
which contains a violation of a definite language principle; the 
other three sentences serve to emphasize the correct application 
of the same principle. The child checks the sentence he thinks 
incorrect. This makes the test a simple recognition test and 
gives nothing more than a measure of the child’s ability to 
recognize an error. The test is based on the assumption that 
failure to recognize an error indicates the child’s weakness in 
that particular language principle. It does not seem, however, 
that a test of this kind adequately measures language ability 
or that it actually reveals the language difficulties of the in- 
dividual. The merit of the child’s language ability depends 
upon the mastery of correct form in his speech rather than upon 
his ability to detect errors when he hears them. The fact that 
the child is able to recognize an error is no assurance that he 
is not guilty of that error in his own speech. He may need 
drill in certain distinct phases of language usage, despite the 
fact that the test indicates perfect familiarity with the correct 
form. 

The New York English Survey Test is designed to measure 
the child’s ability to recognize all the possible correct forms 
that might be substituted for the incorrect expression in the ex- 
ercise. In this test the mental processes involved are a little 
more complex than those involved in the Pressy Test. The 
child is confronted by four or five forms and must select all 
those he thinks correct. This complicates the situation. He 
may recognize the error in the sentence, but when the forms are 
presented for his selection he hesitates, and thus the mental 
processes involved, in finally making the choice, are rather com- 
plex. He must decide which forms are to be excluded and which 
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are to be selected. The abilities measured in this test are quite 
distinct from those measured in the Pressey Test. 

Still further modifications of the recognition type are found in 
the Kirby Grammar Test, the Stanford Achievement, the Starch 
Grammatical Scale, and Tressler’s English Minimum Essentials, 
Test I. These four tests comprise exercises of the two-response 
type. Each sentence contains a correct and an incorrect form 
- in parenthesis, and the pupil must cross out the incorrect form. 
The mental processes involved here are different from those in- 
volved in the multiple-choice type, and the tests measure specific 
abilities distinct from those measured in either the Pressey 
Test or the New York English Survey Test. Wood‘ has clearly 
pointed out the complexity of the intellectual processes neces- 
sary in answering the exercises of the two-response type and of 
the multiple-choice type. He also shows that, although the 
forms of the exercises are apparently similar and the wording, 
perhaps, identical, the ability to answer one differs greatly from 
the ability to answer the other. Apparently the tests included 
in the recognition type are similar, but a study of the results 
yielded by them indicates that each measures a specific language 
ability distinct from that measured in every other test. The 
New York English Survey Test is designed for use in grades 
four to eight, the other tests in grades seven to twelve. The 
Kirby Grammar Test combines grammar with language. The 
difference between a language test and a language and grammar 
test is that in the latter the child must apply a grammatical 
principle to the language usage. 

The tests of the correction type represent another phase of 
language ability. The test serves its best purposes if it gives 
the teacher the important information whether or not the child 
knows how to express the idea correctly. The ability to recog- 
nize an error is important, but greater stress ought to be placed 
upon the ability to use correct language. The type of test con- 
sidered here involves the ability both to recognize the error and 
to formulate the correct expression. The Charters Diagnostic 
Language Tests present a number of sentences, some correct and 
some incorrect. The child is given no suggestion as to what 
might be substituted as the correct form. If he decides the sen- 


* Wood, B. D.: “A Study of Achievement Tests,” Jour. of Educ. Psych., 
xvii, 1926, pp. 125-140. 
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tence is wrong he must, on his own initiative, formulate the 
correct expression. This, perhaps more than any other form of 
exercise, approximates a natural situation. Suggestion does not 
interfere with the pupil’s actual ability to use the correct form 
in his speech, and thus the test tends to reveal the true weak- 
nesses that exist in the class or in the individual. Charters has 
devised four separate tests. The Pronoun Test involves exer- 
cises in the use of pronouns only, and thus exhausts that phase 
of language. The Verb Test deals exclusively with the verb, 
although all types of verbs are not included. The test stresses 
the use of irregular verbs and the past tense forms, but does not 
include infinitives or the auxiliary verbs. The Miscellaneous 
A Test deals with adjectives and adverbs, and the Miscellaneous 
B Test includes various forms of errors that are common to the 
oral speech of pupils rather than to their written work. 

These tests measure specific language abilities in particular 
phases of language work. If it is desirable to use the tests 
for diagnostic purposes in one field of language, the tests are 
good, but in practical classroom procedure the teacher does not 
exhaust the study of pronouns before she takes up the study of 
the verb. Her efforts are directed along general lines of lan- 
guage ability. The simple forms of construction are treated in 
the lower grades and the more difficult forms in the higher grades. 
If these tests are used, it is necessary to give all four tests in 
order to obtain a measure of the pupils general language ability, 
and this procedure is not ideal. Each test yields a score in- 
dependent of the other, and there is no means of combining 
them in order to form an estimate of the pupil’s general achieve- 
ment in the subject. The tests are designed to measure the 
specific language abilities of pupils in grades three to twelve. 
Two forms are available, and grade norms and B scores are 
included. 

The Wilson Language Error Test is also of the correction 
type, but the form used in the presentation is different from that 
of the Charters tests. The test is in the form of a composition. 
It consists of three stories which have a reliability coefficient of 
0.90 and hence may be used as duplicate forms for retesting 
purposes.’ Each story presents a simple narrative, and the 


* Wilson, G. M.: “Language Error Test,” Jour. of Educ. Psych., xiii, 
1922, pp. 341-49, 430-37. 
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child is told that he is to play teacher and correct all the mis- 
takes he can find. The test covers the general field of language, 
and the errors refer to verb forms, the use of pronouns and the 
choice of words. It has, however, definite limitations. The 
child’s attention is divided between the task set for him and the 
interest in following the thought of the story. His interest in 
reading the story may serve as a distraction and cause him to 
overlook some errors that he could readily correct if they were 
inserted in brief, disconnected sentences and his attention cen- 
tered on language only. Wilson assumes that failure to recog- 
nize an error indicates that the individual makes that mistake in 
his own writing. Willing, in a recent study,® points out that 
pupils in a ninth grade made only ten or twelve kinds of errors 
per paper in an original theme, while they failed to recognize 
fifty-nine different kinds of error in a correction-of-error test. 
One theme is perhaps inadequate to bring out all the language 
weaknesses of the individual, for Willing states that the origi- 
nal themes eight weeks later showed an increase in types of 
errors, but it would be interesting to know whether or not the 
new errors made in the second theme were the same as the errors 
left uncorrected in the correction-of-error test. If they are the 
same, then the assumption underlying Wilson’s Language Error 
Test can be accepted, but at the present time there is no con- 
clusive experimental evidence that substantiates the assumption. 

The uses of educational tests are manifold, but the most prac- 
tical are those which enable the teacher to do more effective 
teaching. The purpose of tests is not to teach, but rather to 
show where instruction and drill are needed.? Educational tests 
serve as a means of ascertaining the specific weaknesses of the 
class and of pointing out the causes of the difficulties of the in- 
dividual pupils. The tests show definitely where the inabilities 
exist, and with this information the teacher can direct her 
efforts to remedial teaching. 

The most important problem confronting the ekeian is that 
of adapting group instruction to individual needs. To drill upon 

* Willing, M. H.: “Individual Diagnosis in Written Composition,” Jour. 
of Educ. Research, xiii; 1926, pp. 77-90. 

"For a discussion of the uses of tests cf.: Foran, T. G.: “Elementary 


School Teachers’ Uses of Educational Tests.” Educational Research Bul- 
letin, Cath. U. of Amer., i, No. 1. 
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such language principles as are included in a textbook is well 
and good, but those principles may not be the ones that the class 
actually needs. The diagnostic language tests reveal the weak- 
nesses of the class, and if the results obtained from the test are 
carefully tabulated and interpreted the teacher is supplied with 
a detailed record of each pupil’s achievement as well as of his 
weakness. McGraw® gives evidence of the practical benefits 
derived from the use of language tests.’ In the instance cited the 
Kirby Grammar Test was given to the class, and by means of 
the tabulating score sheet the number of errors for each sentence 
carefully recorded. The record sheet showed the teacher in what 
respects the class as a whole was weak and which individual 
pupils needed attention. This information provided means for 
remedial teaching. Those principles in which the class was 
weakest received more attention, and at the same time the causes 
of the language difficulties could be removed. After some time 
had been spent in remedial teaching, Form II of the test was 
given, and the progress of the class gave evidence of the value 
of well-directed drill. It is in such practical application that the 
merits of educational tests lie. Rena Stebbins® suggests a 
definite program for remedial teaching in language. The 
method is applicable to any test, but in particular to the Char- 
ters Diagnostic Language Tests. Form I of each of the four 
tests is given at the beginning of the year to ascertain the special 
difficulties of the class in the field of language covered in the 
four tests. Special attention is given to those principles in 
which the class is weak, and toward the end of the year the 
class is retested with Form II to note the progress each pupil 
has made in each topic and to locate those principles in which 
further instruction is necessary. The language tests may well be 
used for diagnostic purposes, since they are based on actual 
pupil needs as revealed in the investigations of the common 
errors of school children. 

The present language tests, however, are not entirely satis- 
factory. A more definite study of language abilities is desirable 
in order to determine more accurately the form the tests ought 


*McGraw, H. W.: “The Use of Test Data as a Basis for Drill in 
Grammar.” Jour. of Educ. Research, x, 1924, p. 291. 

*Stebbins, R.: “Improving Teaching through Educational Tests.” Nor- 
mal Instructor, xxxiv, 1925, pp. 44-45. 
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to take to yield an adequate measure of language ability. No 
test at the present time measures language ability in its entirety, 
and, furthermore, each test measures a specific ability more or 
less unrelated to general language ability. It is essential that 
adequate tests in language usage meet the requirements of 
educational objectives. The material for the tests must be so 
selected as to meet the actual classroom needs. Investigations 
of children’s written and oral errors such as the Connersville and 
the Kansas City Studies furnish basic material. However, there 
are other forms of language usage, such as participial construc- 
tions, the gerund, auxiliary verbs and the finer discrimination 
in the choice of words that need attention in the classroom prac- 
tice and drill. These forms were not brought out in the above- 
mentioned studies. Children avoid the use of the more com- 
plicated forms of expression in their written themes, and the 
reports of their oral speech do not indicate any marked fre- 
quencies of those forms. The test material should be based on 
all essential language forms that the individual will need in later 
life. The language difficulties of adults ought to be investi- 
gated, and if there is any significant divergence from the difficul- 
ties found among the children the test ought to include those as 
well. 
The form of the test is important. The content ought to be 
presented in a natural, not an artificial manner. All the exer- 
cises in verbs should not be grouped in one test and the exer- 
cises in pronouns in another. The test should include all forms 
of language usage in order to measure the child’s ability in lan- 
guage as a whole and not his ability in one phase only. The 
method pursued in the presentation will greatly influence the 
validity and the reliability of the test. The error in the sentence 
should not be underlined. Such procedure shows poor applica- 
tion ef psychology; moreover, a part of the test, though not the 
whole, should consist in the recognition of the error in the context. 
The desirable form is the one that presents the language diffi- 
culty within a sentence and directs the child to correct all the 
errors he can find in the exercises. This form enables the 
teacher to detect the pupil’s weakness in recognizing an error 
in formulating the correct expression. In this way the diag- 
nostic purpose of the test is attained. 

This discussion deals with language tests, but it may be well 
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to include a word about language and grammar tests which 
are designed for use in grades seven to twelve. Since the basic 
principles of grammar involving language usage are formally 
taught in grades seven and eight, it seems that the language 
tests, strictly speaking, ought to be confined to grades three 
to six. The language tests should include sufficient exercises to 
test the child’s ability in all phases of simple language usage, 
but the more difficult and involved constructions ought to be 
reserved for the language and grammar tests. Most of the 
present language tests are intended for grades three to twelve. 
The Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar Tests for 
grades seven to twelve contain the same language exercises as 
the Diagnostic Language Tests. This necessarily causes over- 
lapping, and the limitations of the system are obvious. 

Since the diagnostic use of the language tests is the primary 
function, the tests ought to be of the correction type, for it has 
been shown that mere recognition of an error, or of a correct 
form, does not give a true index of the pupil’s abilities. In order 
to secure the best results and to estimate the progress of the 
pupils after remedial teaching has been carried on, a second 
form of the test ought to be available for the purpose of re- 
testing. 

The objectivity of giving and scoring the tests is of utmost 
importance in the use of educational tests. Directions for the 
administering and scoring must be explicit. The tests should 
be well standardized; the age norms should be available. 

Sr. M. Irmina, O.8.B. 
Benedictine Sisters, 
Covington, Ky. 
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THE TEACHING OF ORAL ENGLISH—II* 


A discussion of the speaker’s relation to his audience is essen- 
tial in order, as soon as students have selected a subject and 
know the duration of the speech, to impress them with the neces- 
sity for considering whom they address. By studying their own 
reaction to speakers they realize how strategic it is to keep in 
mind in the preparation of a talk, the place of assembly (college 
hall, theater, and so forth), the vocation of one’s hearers, their 
age and sex, their opinions—religious and political, the social 
group from which they come, whether or not they will be 
familiar with the subject, and whether they will agree or dis- 
agree with the views to be developed. Arthur E. Phillips’ “Effec- 
tive Speaking” (The Newton Company, Chicago), explains fully 
the preparation of such a speech outline. 

If an investigator in a scientific laboratory persisted in work- 
ing with chemical elements he did not understand or had not 
taken into consideration, he would have his head blown off. 
Toying with human beings whose minds we do not take into 
consideration is equally dangerous. 

Since no two people have as background exactly the same 
experiences, it is essential that we communicate, and experiences 
in common alone make the interchange possible. Kerfoot de- 
velops this idea at length in his “Learning to Read.” It is the 
speaker’s problem to locate the idea behind his talk within 
experiences common to himself and his audience—to lead them 
to see what he already sees. To do this he must delve, shift, 
look everywhere for means of getting into their mental realm. 

To illustrate objectively: Think of a circle surrounding an 
irregular figure. Somewhere in the circumference inclosing all 
that could possible be said about a subject is a point which is 
closest to the experience of the audience. This may not be the 
logical place to start, but at the point a speaker can most easily 
get into the mental set of his audience with one step. For that 
reason he uses it. To discover his point of attack he begins by 


*The second of a series of articles on The Teaching of Oral English. 
The first appeared in the issue of April, 1926. 
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breaking up the unit idea. He then works toward smaller units 
until he reaches the experience of his auditors. 

Failure to win the audience lies with he speaker. They have 
done their part by listening to him. Since it is his problem to be 
understood, he must use language his audience can get hold of; 
he must translate technical phraseology and interpret numbers 
in terms his hearers know. By using connotative verbs and by 
arousing desire to know, the speaker adds greatly to his chances 
for success. 

The various minds in an audience are as disorderly in rela- 
tion to what we have to say as iron filings before a magnet has 
influenced them. Our goal is to get all the minds running in an 
orderly manner in the direction of our thought. The little story 
or the specific instance which is best suited to the occasion will 
set all minds thinking with us in much the same way as the 
jumbled letters in an advertisement on the moving picture screen 
fall into place. The confusion becomes intelligible. The “ad” 
gets over. A speaking situation is identical. If the audience 
has a mind filled with specifics, illustrate generally; but remem- 
ber we demand concrete examples when entering a new field. 

The right mental attitude toward an audience helps a speaker 
greatly in approaching and winning them. The objection to 
memorizing speeches to be delivered verbatim lies in the fact that 
listeners like to feel that a speaker is thinking creatively. 
Memorized talks lack life and hinder adaptation to conditions 
and audiences. The “watch-me-make-a-speech” attitude is as 
much to be avoided as is the apologetic explanation that the 
speaker is not an orator. Cocksureness and mock humility are 
equally irritating. If students cultivate a lively sense of com- 
munication and teachers establish vital expressional situations, 
the best results follow. 

Students soon discover that if their material is difficult to 
comprehend or if the audience is unfamiliar with it, if the sub- 
ject has not been printed or announced, it is helpful not to be- 
gin until everyone is attentive, to announce the subject dis- 
tinctly and to mention clearly the three or four main topics they 
intend to treat. A student, speaking of the architecture of a 
particular Italian church, found it advantageous to write on the 
board as he talked the technical terms and the difficult proper 
names: 
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Rapid speakers should be advised not to blur their expression 
—not to give a speech to an audience more rapidly than they 
can comprehend each detail. A listener needs time to turn an 
idea over in order to get its significance. A pause preceding a 
word is often more emphatic—makes the next word stand out 
more—than the frequent pauses we hear after important words. 
But such pauses need not affect the phrasing of the material. 

One member of my class suggested that the secret of winning 
an audience lay in pleasing them and not ourselves. After 
studying Harold Lloyd’s appeal in the moving pictures he de- 
cided that Lloyd interested his audience in hoping that he got 
safely out of each new scrape in which circumstances involved 
him. That was an interesting discovery on the student’s part, 
and in a discussion which followed his classmates decided that 
audiences disliked bitterness and scorn and that they appreci- 
ated optimists who can suggest relief in bad situations and those 
speakers who argue broadly and generously. 

The Athenian orator flattered his audience—who loved to 
serve on a jury at three halfpence a day, really the chief busi- 
ness of the lives of many of them—by greeting them as “Gentle- 
men of the Jury.” Winan’s “Effective Speaking,” Chapter I, 
“Conversing with an Audience,” presents sanely the funda- 
mental necessity of striving for clearness, directness, and sim- 
plicity in address. If students be impressed with the fact that 
what he says is the important matter and that he must say it 
simply and directly, he has gained the most important knowl- 
_ edge connected with oral English. After he has entered their 
experience (so they can follow his logic easily) he must give 
slowly the ideas hard to get, go rapidly over what they antici- 
pate, stick to his point, and delete any material he cannot make 
absolutely clear. Constantly he must strive to arouse their 
sympathy while conveying the facts he wishes them to con- 
sider. Of course, he may approach from the negative side as 
Demosthenes did when he mispronounced the one word on 
which hung his most important idea. The Athenian audience, 
which prided itself on the correctness of its pronunciation, rose 
and hurled back at him the word correctly pronounced. That 
fixed the idea in their minds, and from discussing his mispro- 
nunciation they would naturally go to the ideas Demosthenes 
put forth. While riding on street cars carrying “Patronize Your 
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Naborhood Grocer” advertising, students discovered that un- 
usual spelling attracts and holds attention as did Desmosthenes’ 
mispronunciation. 

One of the great obstacles to effective talking is a dull and 
unappreciative audience. Few things are more depressing to the 
speaker, for their attitude is a factor practically beyond his con- 
trol. It is true that if one studies carefully his approach he will 
be able to affect his audience definitely, and he must lack noth- 
ing in preparation in order to do this. If, however, we cannot 
get them into a listening mood, it is best not to talk. A speech 
forced on an audience is never effective. 

As audience we owe something to those who appear before us 
actually prepared to share with us something worth while. The 
management of houses of entertainment, recognizing this fact, 
often runs slides calling the attention of the patrons to the de- 
sirability of a positive attitude to sincere performers appearing 
before them. To be sure, we would not encourage anyone to 
accept or applaud an effort that was an insult to his intelligence; 
on the other hand audiences are notoriously insincere—their ap- 
plause means little, and public speakers should never be de- 
ceived by it. ; 

We should listen to others as we would have them listen to 
us; nothing is so beneficial in learning to deal with people than 
to be able to put yourselves in their place. It is the only way 
to approximate their reaction to what we say—to anticipate the 
effect of our speech on them. The close attention of a sym- 
pathetic audience enervates even a dull talker. Sympathetic at- 
tention is the most effective factor in giving courage to the self- 
conscious beginner until he gets confidence. A sympathetic 
look or an encouraging smile or facial expression not only shows 
that the listener is intelligent and mentally alive but gets from 
the talker his best effort. 

I append a voluntary paper of a student whose speech difi- 
culties prevented his appearing before his classmates to show the 


possibilities of intelligent listening. 


THE REACTION OF A LISTENER TO A CLASS IN ORAL ENGLISH 
Unable to make speeches but having the opportunity to listen 


to many beginners, I had tried to pick out the faults of the 
speakers I have heard. Knowing little about the art and science 
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of public speaking, however, I may be wrong in passing judg-. 
ment. The following is a short summary of my reactions to 
the speaking. 

The error made at first by most students is the frequent use 
of the syllable “uh,” or “ah.” Some use it so frequently as to 
spoil a good talk. The listener is so distracted by the use of 
this monosyllable that he soon loses interest in the speech and 
after a while is nearly a nervous wreck from the rasping effect 
of the sound. The elimination of this from speeches greatly im- 
proves them. The fault gives one the impression that the 
speaker is merely holding off for time to think of what next to 
say. 

Inflection plays a great part in the effectiveness of a speech. 
There are some students who speak in a monotone, and some 
who raise or lower their voices at the wrong time. Simple inflec- 
tion is but a matter of judgment, but the more complicated in- 
flection is an art and science achieved only after long study 
and practice. One may have prepared a speech in which the 
words and ideas are perfectly chosen; but if he doesn’t know 
when to pound on the table or raise a trembling hand toward 
heaven, much of his effectiveness is lost. There is a great deal 
of difference between an actual speech and a written copy of the 
same speech. The difference lies in the speaker. 

Personality plays a minor part in good speech-making. There 
are some students I like to listen to—it makes no difference on 
what subject they speak; and there are others, even though 
they talk about some interesting subject, which I do not care to 
listen to at all. Some speakers start to the stand with a swag- 
ger, begin with “big” words, and strut back to their seats. It. 
may be prejudice on my part, but it is hard for men to listen to 
such speakers. I much. prefer to listen to a speaker who uses 
an unassuming air, who gives his talk in as simple and un- 
affected a manner as may be expected from beginners. 

To summarize: Oral English has done the class good in more - 
than one way. Students are given the opportunity to give be 
fore the whole class their ideas upon a certain matter; and the 
whole class gets the benefit of passing judgment. Some stu- 
dents will talk about a scientific or little-heard-of event, and the 
whole class will then know about it. I have learned quite a 
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few facts from speakers. As to whether or not to continue the 
class, I would say, “Keep it up; one learns more by listening to 
English than by reading.” 


It is good training to practice following the logic and de- 
velopment of a short talk without taking notes, which is likely — 
to distract an inexperienced talker. But when a student reports 
orally at length his classmates may take notes on what he says 
in order to ask questions the more effectively, and one or more 
students many outline at the board for purpose of comparison. 
Self-activity is the only means to education, so that quizzing a 
speaker not only benefits the talker by making him prepare 
carefully what he presents but forces the audience to widen their 
knowledge and experience. If an instructor in chemistry who 
had explained the periodic table could have heard the members 
of a class quizz a fellow-student who explained it ably, he would 
realize the eagerness with which superior students seek knowl- 
edge. It is commendable to find that the intelligent student 
frames his question carefully and knows when it has been 
answered. If it is not met satisfactorily, he tries again, prefac- 
ing his repetition with, “I don’t believe you answered my ques- 

” 

If it is necessary, an instructor should never hesitate to im- 
press with finality the fact that gentlemen never take advantage 
of a fellow-student by attempting low comedy, by showing that 
they recogize his innocent use of double entendre. We cannot 
conduct oral work successfully without the proper emotional 
tone in the classroom. Without stupid leniency, we must have 
the students’ good will toward their work. The Greatest Teach- 
er would evoke the proper response only from those whose good 
will He had. . 

Assignment: Consider the members of the class the audience. 
In planning a three-minute speech, constantly test your material 
with the questions: “Is this within the experience of my audi- 
ence?” “Is this the best specific example I can cite in order to 
get closest to my hearers in the shortest time possible?” The 
type of subject may vary; but each speech might well be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of how well the speaker judged his audi- 
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ence, how successful he was in selecting analogies, comparisons, 
or examples within their experience. 

Assignment: Study a worth-while oddress, decide what effect 
it had on the hearers, and why it had its effect. Woodrow 
Wilson’s “Address at Swarthmore,” William James’s “The Social 
Value of the College Bred,” Newman’s “The Benefits of Univer- 
sity Training” from “Liberal Knowledge Viewed in Relation to 
Professional” (Idea of a University: Discourse VII), and Henry 
Van Dyke’s Salt, all dealing with the purpose of university 
training, I have found an admirable group. The first two (and 
many other admirable selections) are included in Scott and 
Zeitlin’s College Readings. Salt may be found in Modern Elo- 
quence (Volume VI). Any of Newman’s lectures in the Idea 
of a University or such of his sermons as “The Second Spring,” 
“Maria Assumpta,” “Christ upon the Waters,” “The Parting of 
Friends,” “Omnipotence in Bounds,” and “Neglect of Divine 
Calls and Warnings” (Ave Maria Press) students enjoy. Bishop 
Spalding’s “Ideals” in Education and the Higher Life of “The 
University,” Father Cavanaugh’s “The Conquest of Life,” “The 
Price of a Soul,” “The Modesty of Culture,” and “The Function 
of a Religious College” I have used with good results. “What is 
Your Name?” (Yale University Press), Spearman’s “Your Son’s 
Education” (Ave Maria Press), “Dialogue with a Dean” (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), and O. H. Kahn’s “Talk to Young 
Business Men” will repay study. 

Assignments: Prepare a two-minute talk on a subject of your 
own choosing, preferably a current topic. Master your material 
so that you need not use notes and can give particular attention 
to looking at your audience. If there are too many to look at 
each, talk to the people in the rear. (That will tend to make 
listeners in front of those whom you look — in the face 
feel they are included.) 

As you speak, look frankly at the individuals in wets audience 
with the thought, “My message is particularly for you.” Do not 
shift too rapidly from one person’s face to another; and when 
you have finished ask all those who felt you looked directly at 
them to acknowledge it. Was your attention well distributed? 
Continue this type of exercise until you learn to look at definite 
people among your hearers. 

After asking students to be on the alert for an example in 
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which the nature of an address was decided by the place of 
meeting, one member of a class submitted this paper: 


A STUDY OF FATHER WALSH’S IMPROMPTU SPEECH 


Monday evening the President of the University hurried to 
South Bend to send students back to the Campus. The Ku Klux 
organizers had lighted an electric cross in front of their meeting 
hall, and South Bend people telephoned to the various residence 
halls of the University asking students to take the cross down. 
The Kluxers had imported sluggers to attack the students, who 
were unorganized, while the sluggers had white handkerchiefs 
around their wrists so they could tell one another and had armed 
themselves with clubs, brass knuckles, side arms, and bottles. 

The students had been deceived. If they had considered they 
would have known that the Klansmen were within the law; but 
on Saturday the police and other authorities had encouraged 
students by joking with them about disrobing Klansmen, and so 
forth. On Monday night the police rushed among the students, 
swinging their riot clubs every side. After starting the mélée the 
hired sluggers got up against the buildings, and the police beat 
the students badly. 

Father Walsh appeared and addressed the mob at the Court 
House. What follows is an attempt to discover how he got his 
effect in an impromptu speech. No talk we have heard on the 
Campus has been so effective. The newspapers report Father 
Walsh as saying: 


Whatever challenge may have been offered to your patriotism 
tonight, whatever insult may have been offered to your religion, 
you can best show your loyalty to Notre Dame and to South 
Bend by ignoring both challenge and insult. If tonight there 
have been violations of the law, it is not the duty of you and 
your companions to search for offenders. I know that, in the 
midst of excitement, you are swayed by emotions which impel 
you to answer challenge with force. 

A single injury to a Notre Dame student would be too great. 
a price to pay for any deed that concerned itself with antag- 
onisms. I should dislike very much to be obliged to explain to 
the parents of any student who might be injured or even killed 
in a disturbance. There is no loyalty greater than the patriotism 
of a Notre Dame student. I appeal to you to show your respect 
for South Bend and for the constituted authorities by dispersing. 
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In his effective opening sentence he includes patriotism and 
religion, which in the mind of a Catholic are never separated 
from the third factor, loyalty. (The Klan roars about their 100 
per cent brand of Americanism; but Father Walsh’s opening 
statement makes them ridiculous.) By putting South Bend on 
an equal basis with Notre Dame in the plea for loyalty he leaves 
no doubt in the minds of South Bend officials as to his attitude 
toward the situation. In his second sentence he introduces 
duty—a basic factor in our Faith, which separates us widely 
from non-Catholic teaching, for instance, in the matter of 
divorce. The “I know,” which opens the third sentence, wins the 
sympathy of the students who feel that Father Walsh under- 
stands their reasons for storming the town. But sentence five 
contains the greatest appeal—the justification for our addressing 
the President of the University as Father. “A single injury to 
a Notre Dame student would be too great a price to pay for 
any deed that concerned itself with antagonisms.” This he 
follows with specific illustration—an appeal to us to remember 
our parents, our home ties, the fact that we have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain in fighting the battles of South Bend 
people who stand in the offing to criticize. The second last sen- 
tence brings the climax of his appeal: “There is no loyalty 
greater than the patriotism of a Notre Dame student.” Here 
again we have effective repetition; the linking of loyalty and 
patriotism and the Notre Dame student (religion) frames the 
appeal by a repetition of the ideas of the opening sentence. 

By that time the crowd was ready for direction; so he gives 
them an outlet for their emotion by suggesting that they do 
something; he gets proof that his words have been effective 
because the students disperse when he asks them to in order 
to show their respect for South Bend and the constituted 
authorities. Burton Conrrey. 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 


The purpose of this section is to act as a bureau of informa- 
tion for teachers of the Classics, and particularly for those of 
Catholic schools. Any question relating to Latin or Greek will 
be gladly received, and, in accordance with our ability, promptly 
considered. This section will aim also to keep its readers 
informed of the most important movements and events in the 
world of the Classics, especially such as have bearing on the 
teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary schools. 


2. The Order of March of a Roman Army. 

The consular army marched in a single column (agmen). The 
picked allies were in the van. Then came the right wing of the 
allies followed by their baggage train and that of the picked 
troops mentioned above. After these came the legions, each 
followed by its baggage. The left wing of the allies, preceded 
by their baggage, formed the rear. The legions and the wings 
(alae), however, often changed their order according to circum- 
stances. The cavalry moved either on the flanks or with the 
infantry to which they were attached. 

In dangerous situations, the “square” formation (agmen — 
quadratum) was employed. A division in fighting order formed 
the van with a strong rearguard, while two more strong divi- 
sions marched on the right and left flanks; all the baggage 
moved in the middle. 

On the march the legionary soldier carried an enormous load. 
Besides his weapons and armour, he bore clothes, cooking ves- 
sels, rations for seventeen days or longer, entrenching tools, 
stakes, etc. Marius invented a fork-shaped contrivance by 
means of which the soldier could carry his baggage more easily, 
and be less encumbered in sudden attacks. Only the heaviest. 
baggage was carried on mules and horses. 

8. The Camp (during the Republic). 

The Roman Army, after a day’s march, invariably fortified 
their camp. A tribune, with some centurions or engineers (men- 
sores), went in advance with a contrivance called a groma, and 
marked out the site, if possible, on a slope, so that the camp 
faced downhill, on open ground, within reach of forage, wood, 
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and water. The headquarters (praetorium) were first marked 
with a flag; and the corners of the camp were fixed by flags of 
different colors. As a camp was always of the same shape and 
arrangement, every man knew what he had to do when he reached 
the selected ground. A ditch was dug first, forming a square, 
each side—for a normal army of two legions and the allied 
contingents—being about 2,100 feet; inside the ditch a rampart 
(agger) of earth was raised, and this was strengthened by a 
palisade (vallum) of the stakes which the soldiers carried. The 
camp was divided laterally by a street 100 feet wide (via prin- 
cipalis), the front and larger portion (praetentura) being oc- 
cupied by the legions and the allies; the back part (retentura) 
contained the headquarters, the tents of picked troops (delecti, 
evocati) and the higher officers, the paymaster’s quarters (quaes- 
torium), and the camp meeting-place (forum). In the rear of 
these ran another street (via retenturae). Between this and the 
rear wall were the quarters of the extraordinaru and the hospi- 
tals. The front portion of the camp was divided by two main 
streets, the via praetoriana, reaching from the headquarters to 
the front gate, and the via quintana, which ran at right angles 
to the former. Each tent, to which men were assigned, was 
allowed a space of 100 square feet. Besides the front gate, 
there were two side gates and a rear gate (porta decumana). 
Watches were kept night and day. There were four reliefs in the 
night-watches; a guard consisted of four men, each of which 
stood sentinel in turn. 


Suggested Readings on Amusements: 
(a) Amphitheater and Gladitorial Games. 


Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners Under the Early Em- 
pire, ii, pp. 40-90. 

Jones, Companion to Roman History, pp. 360-367. 

MeDaniel, Roman Private Life and Its Survivals, pp. 161-166. 

Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, pp. 508-509. 

Wilkins, Roman Antiquities, pp. 103-105. 

(b) Animal Baiting (Venationes). 

Friedlander, |. ¢., ii, pp. 62-74. 

Jones, 1. ¢., pp. 368-370. 

|. c., pp. 158-161. 

Sandys, I. c., pp. 509-510. 
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The following suggestion is from Catharine Larrabee, Roches- 
ter, N. H.: 


I have found that pupils often learn the forms in a declension 
or conjugation without any realization of their meaning when 
used in the text. Especially difficult has it been to get them to 
use the pronominal forms correctly. After having them study 
the forms, I have had each pupil write down a list of expres- 
sions; e.g., to him, of us, etc. Then he exchanges with the pupil 
across from him. Each now writes the Latin for the expressions 
on the paper given him. When this is completed, the papers 
are again exchanged and corrected. If there is a question, it is 
settled by reference to the grammar or sometimes by the teacher. 
I have found this device very helpful in my Caesar classes, where 
the pronouns seemed to be particularly confused. We also re- 
verse the process and make a list of Latin words to be translated. 


The movement to arouse a greater interest in medieval studies 
started in the year 1921 with the activities of a small group of 
members of the Modern Language Association of America. The 
interest of this group was at first largely confined to medieval 
Latin. In 1923, as a result of the interest manifested in the 
matter and in order that the movement should not be confined 
to any one field of medieval research, the American Council of 
Learned Societies was requested to appoint a committee with 
members working along different lines. This committee, headed 
by Professor E. K. Rand and with Professor Coffman as its sec- 
retary, succeeded in gaining the attention of medievalists 
throughout the country. 

During the year 1925 tangible results of the work of the com- 
mittee appeared in the Primer of Professor Beeson, the founda- 
tion of Speculum, a Journal of Mediaeval Studies, and, most im- 
portant of all, the incorporation of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America. A striking feature of the activities of the year was the 
ever-increasing breadth of outlook of the committee. 

In less than three years the committee accomplished far more 
than was thought possible at the time of its appointment. It 
brought to the fore the deplorable lack of cooperation among the 
medievalists of this country and helped, with the assistance of 
many active co-workers, to remedy this situation. At the start 
its interest was in medieval Latin; before the close of its brief 
career it had enlisted the interest of men working on all phases 
of medieval civilization. Its concrete accomplishments have 
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given a brighter aspect to the future of medieval studies in this 
country. 


Professor Gilbert Murray, of Oxford University, will come toe 
Harvard this fall as the first incumbent of the Charles Eliot 
Norton Chair of Poetry, established last year through the gen- 
erosity of C. C. Stillman, ’98, of New York City. 

Professor Murray will. be in residence at Harvard from the 
beginning of the present academic year until Christmas, 1926. 
He will give eight or nine formal lectures on the classical tradi- 
tion in poetry, and has expressed willingness and desire to help 
in carrying out the purpose of the gift by such tutoring and 
informal conversations with students as may be thought 
desirable. 

Under the provision of Mr. Stillman’s gift, the term poetry 
will be interpreted in the broadest sense and include poetic ex- 
pression in language, music, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
The appointments to the new chair will be made annually, and, 
although an incumbent may be reappointed, ordinarily a period 
of five years must elapse between two years of service by the 
same man. 


The following short paragraphs have been taken from a 
pamphlet by Professor John A. Scott, of Northwestern University, 
entitled Greek for Latin Teachers (American Classical League, 
Princeton, New Jersey: 5 cents). 

Cicero, although the greatest single force in creating artistic 
Latin prose, and a Roman consul, was hardly less Greek in 
his training, his ideals, and his outlook than a Plato or a 
Demosthenes. 

In many of his writings Greek quotations abound, and in a 
short letter to Julius Caesar there are five untranslated quota- 
tions from Greek writers, proving that Caesar was hardly less 
familiar with Greek than Cicero himself. 

In hundreds of Cicero’s sentences the real point, the climax, 
is expressed by a Greek word or phrase. Each of these has a 
meaning, but it has also a setting; an atmosphere; the meaning 
can be found in a lexicon, but atmosphere cannot be recovered 
by one unfamiliar with the original language. 

Vergil strove to recreate in Latin the miasterpieces of Greek 
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bucolic and epic poetry, and the very first words of the first 
Bucolic and of the Aeneid reveal his obligations to, and his 
appreciation of, Theocritus and Homer. . . . 

Vergil undertook to do, with Homer as his pattern and with 
Homeric material, for his own Italy, what Homer had done for 
Greece. Vergil’s continued fame is the measure of his success. 
The more one knows Homer the higher is his appreciation of 


Vergil. 


We wish to call attention to a new volume of essays by J. W. 
Mackail, entitled “Classical Studies,” and published by the Ox- 
ford University Press. As the author states, these essays are 
not a defense of the Classics—for the Classics require no de- 
fense—but an attempt to set forth what the Classics are, and in 
what their value lies. This is done by a number of essays of 
abstract doctrine. 

As an embodiment and exemplification of the abstract doc- 
trine, the volume contains a number of studies of certain aspects 
of the vitality, the unexhausted interest, the bearing on actual 
life, of a few of the great Greek and Latin Classics; of Homer 
at the dawn of the classical civilization, of Vergil and Horace at © 
its culminating point, of Ammianus Marcellinus in its decline. 
The following quotation from the essay on Horace is of special 
interest: 

Hundreds of our soldiers had a pocket Horace as part of their 
field-kit, and thousands more had verses of Horace in their 


memories, to flash at intervals on that inward eye which is not 
only the bliss of solitude, but an uplifting and sustaining force 


in labor, weariness, and danger. 
Roy J. Dererrart. 
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AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 
THE STUDY-HALL 


A time-honored institution that seems to be passing out of 
our high schools is the old-fashioned study-hall. This is to be 
deplored. Despite its shortcomings—and they were not a few 
—the study-hall has a function in scholastic procedure which 
cannot adequately be performed by any other agency. A brief 
review of the more notable benefits accruing from the study- 
hall will help arrest the tendency toward its elimination if it 
will not aid in its restoration and improvement. 

To have a room permanently or tentatively set apart for the 
purpose of carrying on the most important duty expected of the 
pupil impresses him with the seriousness of the work we look 
to him to perform. It makes him realize that his teachers and 
directors regard. the work of preparing for class as worthy of 
having special attention paid to its material as well as to its 
formal aspects. In short it becomes for him an object lesson. 

A well appointed study-hall provides a proper place as to 
light, ventilation, heating, quiet and other such material and 
more tangible aids to study. These features, when viewed in the 
light of our modern city homes, lend to the defense of the main- 
tenance of the study-hall both additional strength and appeal. 
What formerly could be alleged concerning the advantages of 
the older industrial home environment as the better place for 
the building up of proper habits of study can hardly be adduced 
today, except by way of exception which, as the old adage puts 
it, “proves the rule.” 

The age of the pupils of high school grade demands a most 
careful and intelligent supervision on the part of the high school 
faculty. It is a transition period—a period when the stress and 
the struggle of dawning maturity renders the faith and docility 
of childhood no longer adequate to guide and direct. The period 
of passive and simple obedience is waning and the developing 
pupil, although as yet not quite competent, is beginning to feel 
in himself that peculiar self-sufficiency which has not as yet been 
mellowed by the tempering force of experience. By means of 
the study-hall the element of authority has an opportunity to 
play its réle in a wholesome and effective manner. The pupil 
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learns that he must adjust his personal interests, social and 
otherwise, in such a manner that the work of the school will in 
no way be impaired or belittled. In other words he learns that 
there is a time and a place for the performance of his prime 
duty as a pupil. If this duty is not properly executed, the high 
school student realizes that he cannot mitigate the gravity of 
this omission by pointing out the absence of the conditions 
afforded by a properly appointed study-hall. From the positive 
point of view the study-hall becomes a powerful factor in the 
process of building into the pupil the right type of study-habits. 
It thus helps to teach him how to adjust to life’s social varia- 
tions, beth those of his present life and those of the still more 
complex later period of manhood. 

No teacher worthy of the name will presume that his work 
has been accomplished when he has, at the close of the class 
period, assigned the lesson to be prepared for the next day. It 
is just as much a part of his duty to see to it that the assigned 
lesson is prepared as it is for the pupil to prepare it. Too many 
of our present-day high school teachers fail to realize this salient 
truth. Supervision of the pupil’s study periods is the most im- 
portant duty of the high school teacher, and the mounting cost 
of high school procedure will have been spent in vain if it is 
neglected. Having a proper place for such supervision is there-_ 
fore a prime requisite. When a pupil has, through conference and 
consultation, been directed in just what he is expected to do for 
the preparation of the next day’s lesson, he will find the study- 
hall the laboratory wherein he is to work out his problems. 

That the pupil can go to the study-hall equipped for the task 
assigned him depends in no small measure on the personality 
of the teacher as expressed during the conference period, which 
should follow as soon as possible after recitation period and the 
assignment of the lesson. It is during this consultation period 
that the teacher’s ability is most severely tested. The friendly 
guidance, the pertinent suggestions, and the well-planned direc- 
tions given at this time are the silent forces which make for 
success when the pupil is working alone in the study-hall. Dur- 
ing this precious period of tactful supervision the pupil will 
learn how to pick out the key thoughts, how to discover the in- 
ner relations, how to employ his already acquired knowledge, 
how to formulate definitions, how, in short, to study. Thus 
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armed, he goes to the study-hall to advance in knowledge by 
doing. Is it not worth the trial? 


It is with sorrow we have learned of the death of Sister Mary 
Constantine, Superior and Principal of Notre Dame Academy 
of Roxbury, Mass. The sympathy of all the affiliated schools 
is extended to the faculty and pupils of Notre Dame Academy. 

The new building of the Sacred Heart High School at Read- 
ing, Pa., was dedicated on September 12 by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Dougherty. The building is of Spanish-missionary style. 
The classrooms and laboratory are fitted with the latest and 
best of equipment. 

Among the visitors during the past month at this institution 
was Mr. A. Henneman, who gave a series of talks on music. 

Rev. Leo L. McVay was the guest of the faculty of St. Mary’s 
Academy of Denver, Colo., during the latter part of August.. 

At a dinner given in honor of The Right Reverend Patrick 
McGovern, Bishop of Cheyenne, Wyo., at Loretto Heights Col- 
lege, Loretto, Colo., the following guests were present: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Brady, Reverend David O’Dwyer of Denver, Reverend 
Dr. F. Lardone of the Catholic University and the Rev. Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Affiliation. After the dinner the guests 
visited the various departments of the college. _ 

Early in September Rev. Leo L. McVay held a conference 
with the teachers of the Holy Child Academy of Cheyenne, Wyo. 

St. Catherine’s Academy of Springfield, Ky., reports its teach- 
ers followed summer courses at The Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at Creighton, Fordham, and Notre Dame Univer- 
sities, at St. John’s, Brooklyn, and Providence College. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, Sister Aloysius celebrated her 
Golden jubilee and Sisters Leona and Colette their Silver jubilee 
as members of the Order of St. Dominic. 

Sister Mary Louis, for years a member of the faculty of 
Trinity College, has been appointed Superior and Principal of 
Notre Dame Academy of Philadephia. 

Among the visitors at St. Luke’s High School of St. Louis, 
Mo., during the summer were the Rev. Dr. F. Lardone and the 
Rev. Leo L. McVay, both of the Catholic University. 


Leo L. McVay. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The formal opening of the Catholic University for the year 
1926-27 took place on Sunday, September 26, when Solemn High 
Mass was celebrated by Right Reverend Monsignor George A. 
Dougherty, D.D., Vice-Rector. The discourse was delivered by 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Edward A. Pace, D.D. 

There is an increase in students this year. The undergraduate 
registration already has reached 500. Graduate students will 
number 300. In Trinity College and Sisters College more than 
500 students have registered. A considerable increase in enroll- 
ment also is reported in the twenty religious houses of study 
connected with the University. The latest addition to these 
houses is that of the Carmelite Fathers. 

Accommodations have been prepared for 85 additional stu- 
dents, and the total of 400 available rooms have been taken. 
Four new large classrooms have been opened, and generous space 
has been provided in the new auditorium basement for graduate 
work in chemistry. 

The quarters of the Department of Electrical Engineering, the 
School of Architecture and the Department of Civil Engineering 
have been enlarged and improved. 

The teaching staff numbers 115. Among the new appointments 
are Dr. Fulton J. Sheen, apologetics; Dr. Francesco Lucidi, moral 
theology; Dr. Joseph T. Barron, philosophy; Brendan Browne, 
civil law; Mr. Francis L. Talbott, physics; Eugene R. Mit- 
tinger, English literature, and the Rev. August Bolduc, Semitic 
languages. 

The new Maloney Chemical Auditorium is ready. It will 
serve as a hall for public lectures and conferences. It seats 600 
and is equipped for film and stereopticon exhibitions. Exte- 
riorly the building measures 90 by 50 feet, an excellent specimen 
of Collegiate Gothic, and completes the chemical laboratory. It 
is the gift of Martin Maloney, of Philadelphia. 

The new library, erected through the munificence of John K. 
Mullen, of Denver, is under roof and the exterior completed. 
It will be finished in a few months. This building will have 
stackage for 1,000,000 volumes and its main reading room will 
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accommodate 300 persons. The main corridor on the first floor 
will be ornamented with 28 columns of Italian marble. 

Dr. Romain Butin, 8.M., professor of Hebrew and custodian 
of the museum, has leave of absence for a year to act as director - 
of the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem. His 
classes will be conducted by the Rev. August Bolduc. 


JESUIT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Jesuit Educational Association (Central States Division) 
met in annual convention at Loyola University, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, August 16-23. Delegates were in attendance from the. 
eleven universities and colleges in the middle west conducted by 
the Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus. Visitors had come 
from the eastern, southern and western provinces of the Society, 
and several Jesuits from Rome and Belgium were in attendance. 

The Association is a federation of societies composed of Jesuits 
who are interested in some particular educational and scientific 
endeavor, as, for instance, history, philosophy, the natural sci- 
ences, etc. Among the fifteen groups that are affiliated is the 
Missouri Province Sociological Conference composed of members 
who are particularly interested in social problems. At the meet- 
ings of this conference the following papers were read: “Some 
Social Aspects of Education,” Rev. G. A. Deglman, St. Louis 
University ; “Social Motivation in Retrospect,” Rev. Siedenburg, 
Loyola University; “The Technique of Teaching Sociology,” 
Rev. Louis G. Weitzman, University of Detroit; “The Treat- 
ment of Crime,” Rev. Thomas A. Egan, Creighton University ; 
“Pesch and Solidarism,” Rev. William J. Engelan, St. John’s 
College; “What French Jesuits Are Doing in Sociology,” Rev. 
Frank P. Bungart, St. John’s College. 

From the report of the Committee on Resolutions and Rec- 
ommendations, of which Rev. Joseph Reiner, 8.J., Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences of Loyola University, was chair- 
man, we quote the following: 


Upon the progressive solution of social problems, industrial, 
societal, political (civic, state, national and international), de- 
pends the whole fabric of Christian civilization. Observant 
contemporaries of the World War, the Russian cataclysm and the 
current Mexican disorders ask for no further proof for this. 
statement. 

Social problems, unlike problems of the exact sciences, can be 
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rightly solved only by constant reference to and application of 
' ethical and religious principles. Interest in social problems is a 
distinctly apostolic interest, a postulate of the priestly vocation. 

The present Supreme Pontiff made the development of the 
social aspects of our holy religion the chief object of his pontifi- 
cate. We recall his first Encyclical on “The Peace of Christ in 
the Reign of Christ” and his more recent pronouncement on 
“Christ, the King of Society.” His three predecessors, likewise 
recognizing that rightly ordered social conditions are an absolute 
requisite for the preservation and development of Christian life, 
urged upon all Catholics, particularly upon teachers, an active 
’ interest in social problems. 

Apathy on the part of our college students and graduates to- 
ward social problems is all too common. Their contributions 
and our own toward the solution of social problems should be 
vastly greater. 

As teachers we have a sacred, solemn obligation to train those 
under our care in all Christian duties, not only personal, but 
also social. 

Education is not merely a preparation of life; it is a partici- 
pation in life. A student participates in the shams, superfi- 
cialities and vain trappings of life or in its deep, fateful, far- 
reaching realities. 

In view of these truths and facts we respectfully submit the 
following resolutions and recommendations: 

“We recommend that members of our Society identify them- 
selves, as far as circumstances permit, with organizations whose 
aim is the solution of social problems such as the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems, the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, Catholic Rural Life Conference, and secular 
organizations of a similar character. 

“In every department of education over which we exercise 
any influence from the elementary parochial schools to the grad- 
uate departments of our universities, as conditions will suggest 
or permit, every effort should be made to cultivate the social 
sense in our students. In our high schools and colleges, special 
courses in social problems can be taught to great advantage. A 
minimum requirement of six semester hours in the study of 
social problems would not seem excessive for obtaining a bach- 
elor’s degree. 

“We heartily commend the suggestion made in one of our 
meetings by Father Vermeersch, professor of moral theology at 
the Gregorian University in Rome, that the sense of social re- 
sponsibility be stimulated and cultivated in practically all the 
subjects of our curricula, particularly in the courses of religion, 
history and literature. 

“The sodality can be made a powerful means in the develop- 
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ment of the social sense in our students. Likewise such organi- 
zations as social clubs, honor societies and fraternities for the 
study of social problems. 

“Every effort should be made to celebrate the feast of ‘Jesus 
Christ, the King of Society,’ with impressive solemnity: every 
year, but especially this year, when it will be celebrated for the 
first time on October 31.” 


The following were elected officers of the Conference for the 
coming year: Rev. Thomas A. Egan, 8.J., head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska, 
president; Rev. John J. Meyer, S.J., St. Mary’s College, St. 
Mary’s, Kansas, vice-president; Rev. Louis G. Weitzman, S.J., 
head of the Department of Sociology, University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan, secretary. 


MORAL EDUCATION 


A Congress of Moral Education is to be held in Rome on 
September 28. The Roman Correspondent for the Tablet (Lon- 
don) offers the following useful observations: 


Another matter which has to be ranged under the term “con- 
troversial” is at hand in a Congress of Moral Education to be 
held here on September 28. Similar congresses have been held 
in London, at The Hague, and at Geneva; this is the fourth. 
Distinquished Catholics have been invited to take part in this 
congress in Rome, but they will not do so, and an article in the 
Osservatore explains why. It notes the object of the congress: 
“to promote an active collaboration of all students and workers 
in moral education, without regard to differences in race, na- 
tionality and religion.” All religions, it seems, are put on the 
same footing. It passes to a detailed study of personages and 
associations concerned in the congress and the executive council 
of the movement, arriving at the frank conclusion that its nature 
is anti-Catholic, anti-Christian, Protestant, Freemason; and 
Buddhism, too, has a prominent place. And this the congress 
which proposes to meet in Rome and send out a new “Moral 
Code” to the world from Rome! The absurdity is obvious: to 
imagine that Catholics could join with all those elements to 
formulate a “Moral Code,” “prescinding from their religious 
principles.” Three hundred million men and women from all 
parts of the world, the Osservatore concludes, will reply that the 
‘International Congress of Moral Education” has been sitting 
permanently for twenty centuries in Rome under the Divine 
mandate Docete omnes gentes. 
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GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETIN 


The Geographic News Bulletin is published weekly during 
the school year and is mailed to teachers for one year upon 
receipt of 25 cents. These bulletins contribute much to the 
teaching of geography. Each issue contains five illustrated 
bulletins giving the geographic background of current events. 
It can be obtained from the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Education for Responsibility; Members of the Faculty of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls. The Macmillan 
Company, 1926, pp. 310. 

This book, which describes the efforts of the teachers in a 
large city high school to organize their work according to the 
Dalton Laboratory Plan, is of great value because of the prac- 
tical character of its arguments. Teachers who agree in prin- 
ciple with the Dalton Plan are frequently much at a loss when 
it comes to the application of the plan to their own situation. 
Most of the books that have appeared on the subject have con- 
tented themselves with general descriptions which are rather 
hard to visualize if the reader has never visited a school con- 
ducted on the Dalton Plan. 

Miss Lucy L. W. Wilson and her associates in the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls seem to have recognized this 
fact and have given us a book in which they carefully set down 
the steps they themselves have taken to provide their pupils 
with the great advantage born of any form of individualized 
instruction. 

The first four chapters are written by Miss Wilson herself, 
and in them she describes principles, the assignment, teaching 
technique, and school organization. Then follow eight chapters 
by different members of the staff describing their experiences 
with the Dalton Plan in English, in history, in science, in mathe- 
matics, in languages, and in art. There is a good chapter on the 
psychology of learning, and another on the library. The appen- 
dix presents type assignments in the various branches. There is 
a very rich bibliography of seven pages. 

Teachers and school officials who are interested in the Dalton 
Plan will find this book very revealing. Its chief promise is this 
—that it describes a period of transition in the life of a very 
large city school. There is always an advantage in seeing a 
reform in process of making. The finished product is liable 
to confound us a bit. It is so défferent from what we are accus- 
tomed to that we find it hard to shape our plans towards its 
imitation. “Education for Responsibility” shows us the Dalton 
Plan in process of introduction and frankly describes the diffi- 
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culties encountered and the failures met. I know of no better 
book on the Dalton Plan. 
Gerorce JOHNSON. 


Teacher Tells a Story, by Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, D.D. New 

York: Benziger Brothers, 1925, pp. 275. Price, $2.00. 

The twofold reason for the existence of the Catholic Elemen- 
tary School is to teach religion and to surround the child with a 
Catholic atmosphere during his elementary-school career. As 
proof of their regard for the religious instruction of their chil- 
dren, the Catholics of this country spend millions of dollars 
yearly on school buildings, school equipment, and teachers’ 
salaries. Despite the value thus set upon religious education, 
however, there is no subject in the school curriculum in the 
imparting of which the teacher is so completely thrown upon 
her own resources because of the dearth of teaching methods. 
It is true that there are in circulation a few series of textbooks 
on the teaching of religion, but these have not met with the 
general approbation of school superintendents and so are not 
widely used. It is with interest, therefore, that we receive a 
new manual on this subject. 

“Teacher Tells a Story,” Book One, by Reverend Jerome D. 
Hannan, D.D., is a handbook for the first-grade teacher, de- 
signed for supplementary use in the teaching of religion in that 
grade. Part One of the text, which is entitled “Story-Lessons in 
Conduct and Religion,” contains one hundred and eighty-two — 
stories for the teacher to tell the children day by day. Each 
story serves either to illustrate a religious truth or to furnish an 
example of good conduct; and to each story a list of thought 
questions is appended. Part Two of the text, entitled “Teach- 
ers’ Helps,” is intended to serve as a teachers’ manual in classes 
where “Religion Hour: Book One,” a text for the first grade, is 
used as a supplementary reader in religion. The lesson plans in 
this section contain “suggestions for developing the lessons, for 
dramatizing them, and for silent reading.” Lists of related stories 
from other sources are also added. The sources from which 
these lists are drawn are principally: Holy Scripture, the lives 
of the saints, history, and children’s literature. In the introduc- 
tion, the author states that though the stories contained in Part 
One “seem to be written out in full—they represent the minimum 
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of detail that can be told the pupil, if success is to be obtained. 
The individual teacher should enlarge on the details surround- 
ing the point in each.” 

“Teacher Tells a Story” is based upon a sound principle of 
pedagogy, the educative value of the story. The author’s con- 
ception is ideal, and, were it well developed, it would fill a dis- 
tinct need; but, in working out his plan, the author has over- 
rated the comprehension and appreciation of the normal first- 
grade child. Many of the occurrences around which the story 
material is built up are foreign to the everyday experiences of 
the six-year-old child. The greater number of the stories are 
structurally weak; oftentimes they are rather anecdotes and 
story incidents than short stories; and, in many cases, they 
lack an essential qualification—interest. No doubt, the effec- 
tiveness of these stories in driving home a religious truth to the 
children of the first grade, will depend largely upon the person- 
ality of the teacher and upon her ability to expand a paragraph 
or two into a simple, attractive story. 

In the first division of the subject-matter of Part One there 
are fourteen stories arranged under the general heading, “In- 
terest in School.” The first of these stories, presumably the one 
that is to be told on the first day of school, is entitled “The Bee 
That Wouldn’t Leave Home.” Because of his disobedience and 
laziness, this bee was stung to death by his fellows. The ques- 
tion that is intended to apply the lesson of this story reads, 
“What will happen to little boys and little girls who will not 
leave home to go to school?” Now, the unwillingness of a six- 
year-old child to enter school for the first time is ordinarily 
engendered by the child’s timidity or his fear of the unknown. 
not by laziness nor disobedience. Suppose a child has conquered 
this fear and has taken his seat with other newcomers, whose 
hearts, like his, are a-flutter with many emotions. Shall he be 
made to feel that he should choose a school career simply be- 
cause it is the less of two evils? Were it not better to distract 
his thoughts from himself, to tell a happy story and, by the 
ingenious devices well known to a good first-grade teacher, make 
him realize that school life is, after all, really attractive, and is 
to be loved for the very activities that are to be exercised 
therein? 

Though this text is not an ideal one for everyday use in the 
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first grade, it will be found a useful reference. The lists of “Re- 
lated Stores from Other Sources,” particularly, will be helpful 
to teachers of all the grades. 

Sister Mary Grace. 


A First Book in Education, by Louis E. Heinmiller, Ph.D. New 
York: The Century Company, 1925. Price, $2.00. 


By reason of the high degree of specialization that is de- 
veloping in the field of education those interested in the science 
are beginning to recognize the need of an introductory course 
that will serve to give the prospective teacher and student of 
education a general view of the subject before he undertakes he 
intensive study of any of its special phases. Such a course, it is 
felt, while serving to orient the beginning student and assist 
him in finding the special field for which his natural aptitudes 
and interests fit him, will at the same time give him the breadth 
of vision that is necessary to offset the dangers of narrow 
specialization. An added reason for the introductory course 
is the desire to meet the needs of the general student who 
for one reason or another elects a course in education. For 
such students the specialized courses in Educational Philos- 
ophy, Psychology, Administration, etc., are hardly suited, as 
they do not furnish him with the broad, sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of education that:should be the portion 
of every college graduate, no matter what his profession may be. 

The work of Dr. Heinmiller is offered as a contribution to this 
need, particularly as it concerns the student of education. It is 
intended as an introduction to the major problems of education 
with special reference to the requirements of the elmentary 
teacher. Such a teacher, to be successful, needs to have a clear 
idea of the aims of education and of the means by which they 
are to be attained. She needs, moreover, an understanding of 
child nature. This involves a knowledge of the learning process 
and of the stages through which the child mind passes in its 
development. She must realize that children differ from one 
another and that each child presents a special problem to the 
teacher. Then she should be able to test the results of her 
work, both as regards the child and the society for which he is 
being educated. To introduce the teacher to these various 
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aspects of her calling and to assist her in the performance of 
her task is the purpose of the “First Book in Education.” 

The work is very well done. The author has had a lengthy 
experience in the training of teachers, and his knowledge of 
their needs has guided him in the presentation of the several 
topics that are discussed in his book. The style is plain and 
forceful; there is no attempt at rhetoric. Controversy is entirely 
eliminated, and the author is satisfied with presenting facts and 
procedures that have been proved, by the test of use, to be of 
value. Some will perhaps object that he gives us nothing new; 
and this is true in the sense that the work offers neither 
new data nor new interpretations of existing facts. But we 
must remember that this was not the purpose of the author. 
He writes for the beginner, not for the research student; and the 
beginner will find in this work an excellent treatment of the sub- 
jects that are of most concern to him. 

There is, however, a drawback to Dr. Heinmiller’s work which 
will limit its usefulness. It offers a good introductory course for 
the prospective teacher, but it will hardly prove satisfactory as 
a textbook in courses intended for the general student, as it 
does not survey the field of education as a whole. It is rather a 
First Book in Teaching than a First Book in Education. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 


Vocational Guidance and meen, including Reports on 
Preparation of School Counselors, by Alanson H. Edgerton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. Pp. xvii+213. 
While the casual reader may find Dr. Edgerton’s book a bit 

too specialized to hold his interest, every student of the guidance 
movement will immediately recognize the importance of the 
contribution which it makes to the rapidly growing literature of 
this interesting field. It maintains the high standard set by 
the other volumes of the Experimental Education Series, to 
which it is the latest addition. 

Dr. Edgerton covers a good deal of ground. He treats of 
the need of vocational guidance and brings forward some orig- 
inal data on the subject. He outlines the technique of collecting 
and using occupational information. He gives a brief survey of 
present tendencies in the movement. His most significant con- 
tribution, however, and the one which occupies most of the 
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book, is an interesting job-analysis of the profession of counsel- 
ing itself, together with a curriculum for training counselors 
based thereon. 

The basis of this study of the profession of counselling is a 
questionnaire study of 143 cities originally undertaken by Dr. 
Edgerton in preparing a paper for Part II of the Thirty-third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
This study was extended for the purposes of the present volume. 
This rather extensive survey furnished valuable data about the 
duties which counselors were actually performing throughout 
the country and about the preparations which they had had. 

The book further reports how, on the basis of this mass of 
information, definite standards for counselors were worked out 
by the Detroit Board of Education and the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Michigan. All this is reported in con- 
siderable detail and ought to be especially valuable to those who 
have anything to do with the administration of vocational coun- 
seling activities. 

The book is well printed. Dr. Edgerton’s style is direct and 
concise. An excellent bibliography of sixteen pages adds con- 
siderably to the value of the work. 

Paut Furrey. 


Health Through Prevention and Control of Diseases, by Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D., and Hugh G. Rowell, M.D. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company, 1926, Pp. 122. Price $1.00. 
Health work as organized in our schools today is both 

remediable and preventative in character. Until there has been 

developed widely among our people the so-called “health con- 
science,” much of our school work will have to be of the remedial 
kind. But that which will bring largest returns in the long run 
is that which is “preventive” in nature which forestalls the com- 
municable disease, which supplies the underlying information for 
health habits or which inculeates ideals or inspiration which 
will serve as guideposts on the road to health. More and more 
our school work is coming to assume this latter characteristic, 
as is evidenced by the widespread adoption of medical super- 
vision and positive health teaching in our schools. Through 
such a policy the school can readily become a successful center 
of health control and health influence. 
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Although medical supervision is now generally resorted to by 
schools, public and prive, it fails to attain the maximum of 
efficiency because parents and teachers, who constitute the first 
line of defense in disease control, are not better informed re- 
garding signs and symptoms. Much valuable time is wasted 
while waiting for the home or school physician to pronounce 
upon the condition, and experience has shown convincingly that 
diseases in schools are not prevented or controlled if the ex- 
clusion of pupils is made only when, or if, the diseases can be 
diagnosed. Several of the communicable diseases of childhood 
are most catching for one or more days before the appearance of 
symptoms on which diagnosis can be made. Only the teacher or 
parent who is with the child for long periods daily is in a posi- 
tion to note the child’s general condition, and, if this deviates 
from the normal, refer the child to the physician, the one 
equipped to make a diagnosis. To do this work of prevention 
and control teachers need certain information which will render 
them valuable allies of the school physician, and it is the pur- 
pose of this handbook, “Health through Prevention and Con- 
trol of Disease,” to equip the teacher so that she can assume 
this responsibility. It does not give directions for the diagnosis 
of disease, but it furnishes a practical method for the prevention 
and control of disease in the classroom. 

The book is specific in its suggestions and non-technical enough 
for use by the grade teacher without special health training. 
The school disease control program is outlined and the best 
methods for cooperation of parent, teacher and child are indi- 
cated. It supplies the teacher with such useful information as 
how to know which children are susceptible, how to dis- 
cover health disorders in children, what to do with a child who 
shows signs of ill health, what to do in a classroom exposed to 
a contagious disease, and other discussions which would find 
everyday application in the schoolroom. Standards for ex- 
clusion, quarantine and readmission of pupils are set up. There 
is a very valuable compendium of important facts relative to 
contagious diseases and to questions parents ask in regard to 
the school disease control program, as well as a chapter in 
explanation of common terms. Models for various notices and 
reports are provided and practices in relation to disease control 
common in various locations are outlined. It is a veritable 
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multum in parvo on the question of disease prevention and 
control, and, without a doubt, the most usable text for those not 
technically trained in health work. 

Much of the success of the school health supervision problem 
is ultimately dependent on the classroom teacher. All of these, 
especially those in service, cannot be trained through laboratory 
courses to detect variations from the normal, but all can fit 
themselves to take an intelligent part in the school health pro- 
gram through the study of such a manual as this. They will find 
it valuable as a ready reference. It can well be used as a text 
in the health or hygiene classes of the normal training school or 
novitiate, so that the new teacher will come forth equipped to 
meet the health problems facing her in the classroom. At the 
same time parents will find it useful as a guide for their co- 
operation with the schools. 

Mary E. Spencer. 


The Gang Age: A Study of the Pre-adolescent Boy and His 
Recreational Needs, by Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. Pp. 189. Price, $2.00. 
Father Furfey’s study is a notable contribution to recreational 

and educational literature. It opens up an extensive and im- 
portant new country. It is an attempt, and a remarkably suc- 
cessful one to study intensively the gang-age boy in the light of 
three newer techniques, that of the intelligence test movement, 
that of the social case work method, and that of chinical pys- 
chology. 

The general field covered is well enough indicated by the 
eleven chapter headings: The Preadolescent Period as a Whole, 
The Elements of Conduct, The Preadolescent’s Plan of Life, 
The Unseen Side of Mental life, Mental Mechanisms, The In- 
telligence Factor, Sub-average Minds, Children of Hope, The 
Influence of Home, The Gang, and the Boy and the Community. 
Each chapter gives a comprehensive but very succinct summary 
of the present state of our knowledge of the subject treated, a 
summary based upon a thorough mastery of the extant published 
sources. The chapters, moreover, are richly illustrated by type 
cases. These type cases are taken from the author’s intensive 
studies of 119 gang-age boys. The field studies of the boys ex- 
tended over about three years or more, during all of which time 
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Dr. Furfey was in closest personal, recreational association with 
them in club work. Each boy was also given thorough mental 
tests, personality analysis, social investigation of home and 
neighborhood background, and physical examinations by com- 
petent physicians. At the end of each chapter is appended a 
brief annotated bibliographical guide to the important literature 
in the respective fields. 

The whole work is short. It can be read in two or three 
hours by a rapid reader. But Dr. Furfey has the happy faculty 
of saying much in little, and of saying it in crystal-clear and 
sparkling English, The easy style and wealth of concrete 
illustration and case types make the reading a recreation in 
itself. 

While written primarily for the recreational leader, the work 
is perhaps of just as deep interest to the teacher, the priest, the 
parent, the social worker, and all who have to do with the 
training of boys. It strikes a new note in recreational literature 
and is a harbinger of the newer era that is dawning in our Cath- 
olic educational development. It is a credit to Catholic initia- 
tive and scholarship. The reviewer hopes that the author will 


find opportunity to publish more of the extensive case study 
material he has gathered of which we get only a small segment 
in what he has utilized in the present work. 

Joun M. Coopsr. 
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